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HEY reckon ill who leave me out 

—that is Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan’s motto, or ought to be. His 
sudden emergence into conspicuous 
notice at Washington is no laughing 
matter. He probably does not desire 
to be the Democratic candidate for 
President, but he certainly has no 
objection to playing the part of king- 
maker—or at least king-breaker—as 
he did in 1912. Never was the time 
more propitious for him, in one re- 
spect. His specialty is the setting-up 
of “paramount issues,” and the woods 
are full of paramount issues. The 
cheap dollar is as ready to his hand 
as the dear dollar was in 1896; there 
must be some cure-all formula for the 
labor problem which Mr. Bryan 
would find no difficulty in framing; 
the League of Nations is in a sad way 
—whatever the Senate may be on the 


point of doing about it—and all for 


lack of the right prescription from 
the right doctor; and the good old 
slogan “let the people rule” might be 


raised in a dozen new and striking 
ways. Mr. Bryan is an adept at mak- 
ing choice of slogans, and it will go 
hard but he will find one that will 
make him a big power in the Demo- 
cratic National Convention. But we 
do not expect to see the cry “He tried 
to keep us out of war” raised in his 
behalf; perhaps, however, other peo- 
ple will have something to say about 
the way he served his country as Sec- 
retary of State, and played into the 
hands of Bernstorff and Dumba. 


HE meaning of the latest events 

in Siberia is not yet plain. A fort- 
night ago, Kolchak formed a cabinet 
of the Left, and a policy was an- 
nounced that proposed to subordi- 
nate the military to the civil author- 
ity. The object evidently was to fall 
back upon the Socialist Revolution- 
aries, but it was grasping at a straw, 
and indicated weakness. Now, ac- 
cording to the latest reports, what 
was earlier predicted in the Review 
has taken place, and Semenov has 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
The first implication of this is ob- 
vious. The predominant military 
force in eastern Siberia is Cossack, 
and Semenov is the chosen Cossack 
leader. Upon the Cossacks must de- 
pend the country’s defense. 


UT another conclusion may be 

drawn. Hitherto Kolchak has 
been bound by his devotion to the Al- 
lies, and they have failed him shame- 
fully in his hour of need. In conse- 
quence Russians everywhere have 
come to view the Allies with suspi- 
cion and dislike. Semenov is bound 
by no promises and has been sup- 
ported by Japan. He will now be 
free to make with the Japanese 
whatever agreements he sees fit. 
Whether Japan will come to his as- 
sistance with troops is problemati- 
cal, but he undoubtedly counts on 
their aid. Seemingly it is now too 


late for this. When they could march 
in and achieve success by a parade of 
force, the case was different. Now 
it means a long and expensive war, 
and Japan will think twice about en- 
tangling herself in such a contest 
without American participation. She 
reasons that America would like 
nothing better than to see her thus 
entangled, wasting her energies. Still, 
the threat of approaching Bolshevism 
may force her to this course. In any 
case, with money and arms from 
Japan, Semenov will put up a good 
fight and probably hold back the Red 
horde. 


HE National Council and the 
States Council at Berne have 
both, by a large majority, voted 
for Switzerland’s accession to the 
League of Nations, a decision which 
will have to be ratified by a referen- 
dum of the electorate. This is not, 
however, an unconditional approval 
of the Covenant as drafted in Paris. 
Although Article I of that document 
provides for the accession of the once 
neutral states as original members 
on condition that they join the 
League “without reservation,” Swit- 
zerland has made its entrance de- 
pendent on the acceptance of one af- 
fecting the tenor of Article XVI. The 
country does not wish to bind itself 
to any participation in a military ac- 
tion which the Council might deem 
necessary to protect the covenants of 
the League. This restriction, how- 
ever, is contrary only to the letter of 
the Covenant, not to its spirit as ex- 
plained by its makers. When in a 
conference of these with representa- 
tives of neutral countries objections 
were raised by the latter to the coer- 
cive measures contained in Article 
XVI, Lord Robert Cecil made the re- 
assuring statement that “the eco- 
nomic coercion comes first and is al- 
ways obligatory for all members, but 
the military measures, which come in 
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the second place, are not absolutely 
obligatory. There will be no com- 
pulsion to take part in them, although 
there always remains a moral duty of 
participation.” Besides,Switzerland’s 
right to abstain from any military 
codperation is already implied in Ar- 
ticle 485 of the Peace Treaty with 
Germany, which recognizes the valid- 
ity of the declaration of November 
20, 1815, concerning the country’s 
neutral status. The _ reservation, 
therefore, is a mere formality, in- 
tended to placate that part of the na- 
tion which, proud of its independence 
and devoted to its neutrality, views 
the League with no little suspicion. 
One other restriction bears the name 
reservation with more justice: The 
country makes its accession condi- 
tional on that of the five Great Pow- 
ers, in other words, it will not join 
the League unless the United States 
does so first. 


OW cracks a noble heart—these 
are the words that best befit the 
news of Dr. Osler’s death. Great 
physician, wonderful teacher, inspir- 
ing comrade and associate, unweary- 
ing worker for the general good, 
promoter to the last of medical prog- 
ress—all these attributes fail to con- 
vey an idea of the man. A gallant 
and poetic spirit, as full of grace as 
of strength, he was a centre of light 
and life in every circle in which he 
moved. America and England will 
join in mourning one who adorned 
and benefited both countries, and 
whose last years were spent in de- 
voted service for the cause to which 
both countries gave their best and 
dearest. 


N this human beehive of New York 
the poet of “La Vie des Abeilles” 
seems strangely outofplace. The only 
spot where we could imagine him in 
his element is the top of the Wool- 
worth building from which, in silent 
contemplation, he could watch the 
feverish wooing of Queen Dollar by 
the giant swarm below. But he has 
come to woo her himself. The papers 
give estimates of “the profits accru- 
ing to him as a result of his first 
American tour, in addition to which 
he will certainly receive augmented 


royalties on his many books.” If he 
does, he will owe them to those real 
lovers of the poet who, turning away 
from this fashionable lecturer in 
evening dress suit, look for the real 
Maeterlinck in the works. that. he 
wrote. The mystic who gave to the 
world “Le trésor des humbles” is a 
different being from this idolized 
treasure of the proud, this “social 
lion and lecturer on the immortality 
of the soul,” as the headlines pro- 
claim him. Once he wrote some beau- 
tiful pages on the eloquence of silence, 
a language which will grow dearer to 
him day after day on his “12,000-mile 
Coast-to-Coast tour to confront lec- 
ture audiences and social welcomers 
in more than forty cities.” There 
you have the poet’s programme 
in arithmetic. Imagine Thomas 4a 
Kempis leaving his cell to read his 
“Imitatio” before the upper ten of 
fifteenth-century Paris and London. 
“The shy Belgian poet” the papers 
call him, and shy he well may be. 
The mystic’s proper sphere is not 
the crowd but the solitude, “in an- 
gello cum libello,” approving the 
wisdom of the earlier mystic’s “ama 
nesciri.” 


ie has been obvious from the begin- 
ning that no organization of re- 
turned soldiers which presumed to 
set itself up as an “Invisible Empire” 
and impose its own “100 per cent. 
Americanism” upon _ those little 
groups who were quite intoxicated 
on something like 2.75 per cent. of 
the same could hope long to survive. 
Responsible leaders of the American 
Legion have reckoned with this dan- 
ger from the outset. They have not 
always been able to prevent sporadic 
outbursts of it. The ex-soldiers have, 
it is only too true, taken upon them- 
selves here and there to decide that 
concerts of German music must not 
be held and that certain sorts of 
opinion shall not have the privilege 
of a hall in which to air themselves. 
This sort of thing must stop. To un- 
derstand is not to pardon. The 
American Legion exists, so far as it 
is not merely a pleasant association 
of old comrades, to prevent just those 
things which mob violence—“direct 
action” in the canting phrase—aims 


to bring in. A sound strategy does 
not suggest mob violence on its own 
part as the most effective step. Mr. 
Franklin D’Olier, the National Com- 
mander, has now put the Legion offi- 
cially on record—“let us be sure that 
no overzealous or thoughtless or un- 
fair act of our own occur to weaken 
our influence for national betterment, 
or alienate the support of true Amer- 
icans.” Maintenance of a govern- 
ment under law is not an easy task. 
It may be confidently hoped that no 
more difficulties will be cast in the 
way of it by those from whom so 
much that is genuinely constructive 
is expected. “Legion,” in any of his 
manifestations, must not be allowed 
to get the upper hand of “American.” 


—— the generosity of an 

anonymous donor there has been 
established the Amherst Memorial 
Fellowship for the study of social, 
economic, and political institutions. 
According to its terms a fellow, with 
a stipend of two thousand dollars a 
year, will be appointed every second 
year for a period of not more than 
four years. Although established “‘to 
perpetuate the memory of those Am- 
herst men who gave their lives for an 
ideal,” the fellowship is open to grad- 
uates—and not of necessity recent 
graduates—of any college or univer- 
sity, and it is expressly provided that 
at least one member of the committee 
which awards the Fellowship shall 
have no connection with Amherst 
College. This committee has now 
been formed and is receiving appli- 
cations. A foundation so broadly 
conceived and so generously endowed 
should before very long become a 
national institution. The fellowship 
should be held by only the very ablest 
of the country’s young men, men 
whose native capacity for leadership, 
fortified by the extensive study which 
the fellowship places within their 
reach, will put them high among 
those to whom the world must look 
for guidance in dealing with the 
problems which press so heavily upon 
it. Amherst is to be congratulated 
on receiving into its hands an instru- 
ment so well calculated to give the 
best opportunities to the best minds 
in this vital department of study. 
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The Defense of 
Property 


HE Presidential election of 1920, 
says the New York Tribune in a 
leading editorial, promises to turn on 
the issue of private property versus 
communism. In order to meet this 
issue, the Tribune declares that what 
is needed is a campaign of “thorough 

popular education”: 
Private property must face the issue—must 
prove it is a good thing for all, or else perish 
. Personal ownership is not an end but a 


means to an end—the supreme end of increas- 
ing the sum of human happiness. 


“The challenge can be confidently 
met,” says the Tribune, and it plunges 
boldly into the task. The human 
family lives not on what has been ac- 
cumulated, but on what is currently 
produced. Capital is essential to ef- 
fective production; “with capital and 
capitalism gone, and little to divide, 
what would concurrently happen to 
the production which is the real meal 
ticket,” and “whence would come the 
fund for improvements”? The “great 
works reared under the capitalist ré- 
gime” would before long be worn out, 
and then “a further decline in pro- 
duction would occur, with a conse- 
quent tightening of all belts.” Such 
is the Tribune’s statement of the case 
for the institution of private prop- 
erty; and the article closes with this 
fervid exhortation : 

First, production; second, production; third, 
production—these are the three great argu- 
ments capitalism can present. Hammer them, 
hammer them, hammer them! Americans are 
intelligent enough, and their perceptions of 


self-interest keen enough, to see and act on the 
truth. 


There is just enough truth in the 
idea that the institution of property 
is in imminent danger to make .it well 
worth while to consider upon what 
grounds its defense must rest. The 
requirements of a campaign of “thor- 
ough popular education” are far 
more exacting than our contemporary 
appears to realize. It is something 
to point out the indispensable part 
which capital plays in production, 
for there are millions among the 
masses who have no conception even 
of this elementary truth. But it is 
far from enough; the teachers of so- 
cialism have educated thousands upon 
this subject far beyond the kinder- 


garten stage, and these will have no 
difficulty, when the campaign is on, 
in making the masses understand 
that the abolition of private owner- 
ship of capital does not necessarily 
mean the extinction of capital itself. 
A well-organized socialistic or com- 
munistic government could systemat- 
ically provide for the maintenance of 
capital by a levy upon current pro- 
duction; the great function which has 
hitherto been performed by the vol- 
untary abstinence and thrift of indi- 
viduals could quite conceivably be 
performed by saving exacted and di- 
rected by the state. Under this ré- 
gime production would not suffer that 
utter collapse which would attend the 
extinction of capital; the loss it would 
suffer would come from the substitu- 
tion of governmental routine for that 
varied and boundless energy, that 
alertness of initiative, that constant 
exercise of quick and accurate judg- 
ment, which are the life-blood of pro- 
duction and enterprise under the in- 
dividualist régime. 

To convince a man of all this is not 
as easy as a sum in arithmetic. But 
the difficulty can not be evaded by 
shutting one’s eyes to it. Fortu- 
nately, however, the plain man is not 
a fool. He may not clearly realize 
how great a part is played in produc- 
tion by the energy and ability of those 
who conduct it under the stimulus of 
competitive profit—and under the 
risk of competitive loss—but the 
idea is by no means foreign to his 
mind. Probably the greatest obstacle 
to his full appreciation of it arises 
from false notions of the share 
which capital and management get 
for their service. He will readily 
enough admit that government would 
not do the work anything like so well 
as private initiative does it; but he 
imagines that the gain to the com- 
munity is more than swallowed up 
by the reward that capital and man- 
agement grasp as their share of the 
product. He reads the big figures 
that represent the fortunes of.a few 
multi-millionaires, and he is struck 
with the luxury and display which 
are the result of business success. 
But he makes no calculation of the 
extremely small percentage of the 
total annual product which suffices to 


account for all this. It would not be 
difficult to make him understand that 
if the efficiency of production were 
diminished by ten per cent., this 
would probably cut deeper into his 
share than do all the profits of the 
great capitalists and “captains of in- 


_ dustry ;” and he would not find it hard 


to believe that under a communist 
régime productive efficiency would be 
impaired by very much more than 
ten per cent. 

But assuming that this fact was 
driven home into the minds of the 
masses—itself no mean task—no 
mistake could be greater than that of 
supposing that the trouble was there- 
by disposed of. The feeling that has 
been stirred up against the existing 
order of society rests on something 
more than a calculation of the 
amount of bread and meat, of clothes 
and luxuries, that the “plain man” 
might expect to obtain under a dif- 
ferent order. The cold-blooded con- 
clusions of economic arithmetic will 
not suffice to overcome the passion- 
ate longing of those who would shat- 
ter the world and “remould it nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” If the insti- 
tution of property is to stand un- 
shaken in the coming decades, it will 
be not merely because it does more 
than communism can to fill people’s 
bellies, but because with all its 
faults, it does more to satisfy their 
souls. 

Socialist dreamers charge the de- 
fenders of the existing order with 
lack of imagination. But it is they 
themselves who lack imagination. It 
requires very little imagination to 
picture a new world in which nobody 
has to worry about food or clothing, 
or in which everybody has his flivver 
and his victrola; even a world in 
which nobody is trying to get the bet- 
ter of his neighbor, and everybody is 
doing what is demanded of him for 
the good of the community. What 
does require some degree of genuine 
imagination is to realize what such 
a world would be in the essentials 
of human feeling and interest, and 
what our own world is like in those 
essentials. 

The freeman’s life is superior to 
the slave’s, not because he does less 
work or because he gets more pay; 
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the difference lies in the freedom it- 
self, and in the responsibility that is 
the correlative of the freedom. It 
is true that many millions of people, 
under existing conditions, have little 
choice as to how they shall earn their 
living; but each of them has never- 
theless the feeling of a freeman. No 
man, and no government, has ordered 
him to do what he is doing; and it 
rests with him to decide whether he 
shall continue to do it. If there are 
thousands who fare better, there are 
also thousands who fare worse; and 
whether he fares well or ill is his 
own business and nobody else’s. If 
he has succeeded in keeping his head 
above water, if he has maintained his 
family without outside aid, he may 
justly feel that, in the face of diffi- 
culty and temptation, he has done a 
man’s part in the struggle of life. 
And he has always the spur of hope 
that his children, like the children 
of so many of his fellows in like sta- 
tion, will attain a higher place in the 
struggle. What would the commu- 
nist régime offer to take the place of 
all this? The joys of notable achieve- 
ment—even such standardized joys 
as there might be of this kind— 
would, from the nature of things, be 
for the one man in a hundred; the 
other ninety-nine would have at most 
the pale satisfaction of not having 
forfeited their meal tickets by fail- 
ure to do the amount of work re- 
quired of them. Of the chances of 
better and worse, of the shaping of 
one’s own destiny by the exercise of 
one’s own will, of that kind of per- 
sonal responsibility which gives 
strength to character and zest to ef- 
fort, there would be little left. 

So much for those who are near the 
foot of the ladder, those to whom the 
existing order shows its worst face. 
That a large proportion of all the 
people are in the direct enjoyment 
of its advantages, the communists 
constantly forget. To him who has 
something, though little, the value of 
what he has is vitally bound up with 
the idea of property and property 
rights. The lace curtains and the 
white marble steps, the piano or the 
“parlor suite,” even the account in 
the savings bank or the building as- 
sociation, mean to him very much 


more than the concrete enjoyment of 
these specific possessions. It is the 
fact of possession when possession is 
not a matter of course, and the vague 
possibilities which such possession 
implies, that really count. Running 
water in the house is a wonderful 
comfort, and a bathroom is a most 
excellent thing; but when everybody 
has them—above all when everybody 
is by law bound to have them—no- 
body finds in them occasion for so 
much as a moment’s joy. As a de- 
stroyer of values, communism would 
cast fire and flood into the shade. 
Without resorting to it, we have 
raised the standard of living so won- 
derfully that the luxuries—not to 
speak of the impossibilities—of yes- 
terday are everybody’s unthought-of 
possessions to-day ; but while the gen- 
eral level has been so raised, the op- 
portunities for possessions above 
that level are greater than ever, and 
the people who rise to them are more 
numerous than ever. 

To the radical intelligentsia, as well 
as to the ordinary communist agi- 
tator, the world appears to consist 
entirely of millionaires and prole- 
tariat; but when things begin to look 
really serious, the great body that 
lies between these extremes will make 
itself known plainly enough. They 
are not willing to give up all that has 
meant life to them—property as we 
know it, the family as we know it, 
personal independence, personal re- 
sponsibility, and personal achieve- 
ment as we know them—on the chance 
that a world made out of a few the- 
orists’ heads will prove a better one. 
We hear little now about the middle, 
and a great deal about the two ex- 
tremes ; but it is the middle that makes 
the world solid now, and that will keep 
it solid when the test comes. What 
else accounts for the way in which 
France has stood shock after shock, 
revolution after revolution, agitation 
after agitation, and remained firmly 
“bourgeois”? The extremest Social- 
ism was familiar to the average 
Frenchman before our American So- 
cialists were born; Clemenceau him- 
self was an extreme Socialist in his 
time. But when the pinch comes, it 
turns out that the peasants with their 
little farms, and the shopkeepers 


with their little hoards, and the clerks 
and doctors and lawyers and engi- 
neers and artisans with the places 
they have won for themselves and 
their families—in a word, the people 
with something to lose—are the 
backbone of the country and say the 
decisive word. 

We are far from wishing to belittle 
the importance of the issue of pro- 
ductivity. and you can’t have high 
productivity without abundant capi- 
tal, superior management, and faith- 
ful labor. But the point may be over- 
worked. There is danger in identi- 
fying “the sum of human happiness” 
with the aggregate of the material 
things which are produced by human 
effort. It is true that if the masses 
were persuaded that that aggregate 
could be enormously increased by the 
abolition of private property, they 
would probably be impervious to all 
other considerations; and it is there- 
fore of very great importance that 
the error of such a view be exposed. 
But even in the exposing of this error 
as we have pointed out, it is essential 
that the “plain man” be treated as an 
intelligent human being; if you at- 
tempt to satisfy his mind by an ar- 
gument that is fit only for a child, 
he will soon take your measure, and 
your last state will be worse than the 
first. And you will likewise under- 
estimate his intelligence if you think 
that he is inaccessible to the deeper 
considerations that belong to the sub- 
ject. You may convince him that he 
gets more to eat and to wear than he 
is likely to get under communism, 
and yet leave him strongly inclined 
to see what communism might do for 
him. “The full market-basket” is a 
good enough cry in a tariff campaign, 
but when it comes to the great issues 
of life, the “plain man,” or at all 
events the plain American, does not 
like to think of himself as concerned 
only with his market-basket. Treat 
him as a man, not a proletarian; as 
a man to whom “the sum of human 
happiness” means something more 
than food to eat and clothes to wear. 
What we have in mind, however, is 
not those spiritual or religious or in- 
tellectual sources of happiness which 
are but slightly related to economic 
institutions; to intrude these into the 
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discussion would be, to the plain 
man’s mind, to draw a herring across 
the trail. But he will grant readily 
enough that the sum of the happiness 
that men enjoy through the acqui- 
sition of material things depends not 
merely on their gross quantity but 
quite as much on the conditions upon 
which they are acquired; and he is 
fully capable of understanding that 
the chance of success and the danger 
of failure, the necessity of self-reli- 
ance, the splendid returns which 
stimulate enterprise and reward sa- 
gacity or talent—that these things 
justify the institution of property not 
only because they make for an in- 
crease in the total of our material 
possessions, but even more because 
the enjoyment of those possessions is 
infinitely greater than it could be 
under a system in which they were 
rationed out to us by a governmental 
machine. 


Siberia in Despair 
A= of heartrending struggle 

against overwhelming odds to 
deliver one’s native land from the 
most bloody and cruel alien tyranny 
known in history, and then failure 
through default of promised aid— 
such is the tragic story of Kolchak’s 
defeat. When, on November 18, 
1918, Admiral Kolchak took up his 
unsought task, it was in the face of 
difficulties before which a less reso- 
lute and devoted man would have 
quailed. An army had to be raised 
instantly from the sparse and scat- 
tered population of a vast continent, 
and supplied from a country without 
industry. This army had at once to 
be pitted against three times its 
number of Red troops, equipped from 
the great reserves of arms and mu- 
nitions left from the great war, and 
led in many cases by German officers. 
Thanks to the enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice of the Siberian peasants, 
this undertaking was successfully ac- 
complished. 

But these were not Kolchak’s only 
difficulties. Some sort of civil ad- 
ministration had to be _ restored 
throughout regions where seven 
months of Soviet misrule and license 
had destroyed all civil institutions 


and left disorder and chaos. Crim- 
inal bands of Commissars and their 
henchmen, driven out of the towns, 
roamed the forests, made brigand at- 
tacks upon villages, and threatened 
at numerous points the tenuous line 
of railroad that was his one means 
of communication with the outside 
world. American forces in Vladivos- 
tok, through an incomprehensible 
misunderstanding of the situation, 
encouraged disunion and disaffection, 
instead of giving aid to the building 
up of a unified Russian state. The 
Japanese likewise seemed to think 
that their interests were subserved 
by keeping Siberia weak and encour- 
aging independent Cossack bands to 
flout the authority of the central 
Government. The financial situation 
was desperate, and a dozen varieties 
of hopelessly depreciated currency 
flooded the country. Speculation was 
rife, grafters abounded, and force 
was lacking to bring them to account. 
Reactionaries on the one hand sought 
to make of Kolchak’s Government a 
means of restoring Tsarism, while on 
the other, Socialist Revolutionaries 
thought the time opportune to realize 
their impracticable theories. 
Cunning and unscrupulous Bolshe- 
vist propagandists undertook to un- 
dermine Kolchak in Europe and 
America, representing him as a ty- 
rant and usurper, and attributing to 
him Tsarist aims. But he gave them 
no heed and pursued his task with 
unfailing courage. A patriot and a 
liberal, he steered a middle course 
between reaction and radicalism, 
faithful to his pledge to restore his 
country and leave its future govern- 
ment to the decision of a freely- 
elected Constituent Assembly. How 
effective the Bolshevist propagandists 
were in misleading and alienating the 
Allies, and particularly America, can 
not now be told; but after inexcus- 
able delay, the Council at Paris 
satisfied themselves of Kolchak’s 
good faith and of the necessity of 
supporting the loyal Russians against 
the common enemy. On June 12, 
Lloyd George, Wilson, Clemenceau, 


- Orlando and Makino joined in send- 


ing him the following telegram: 


The Allied and Associated Powers wish to 
acknowledge the receipt of Admiral Kolchak’s 


reply to their note of May 26th. They welcome 
the terms of that reply. It seems to them to be 
in substantial agreement with the propositions 
which they had made and to contain satisfac- 
tory assurances for the freedom, self-govern- 
ment, and peace of the Russian people and 
their neighbors. They are therefore willing 
to extend to Admiral Kolchak and his asso- 
ciates the support set forth in their original 
letter. 


This support was “to assist the 
Government of Admiral Kolchak and 
his associates with munitions, sup- 
plies, and food, to establish themselves 
as the Government of all Russia.” 
But the pledge was not kept. Instead, 
Ambassador Morris at Tokio was 
sent to Omsk to investigate further 
and report. More delay, while the 
lives of millions hung in the balance 
and our own good faith before the 
Russia of the future was at stake. 
Finally Morris reported in favor of 
keeping our word, but we delayed 
further, and it was too late. 

Many reasons have been alleged as 
the causes of Kolchak’s collapse. Un- 
doubtedly many factors were work- 
ing against him—popular discontent 
from hope deferred, dissension 
among officers and civil authorities, 
high-handed conduct on the part of 
the military, speculation and graft, 
insurrection in the rear. But all 
these were trivial compared with the 
one great cause—lack of supplies. 
The men were there, and the will to 
fight was there, but flesh and blood 
could not stand against shot and 
shell. Well-nigh .bare-handed, his 
soldiers had to stand the onslaughts 
of the fully armed and equipped 
hordes that poured in upon them. 
When Kolchak’s brave troops took 
Perm, over four thousand had their 
feet frozen. The spring thaw found 
them without boots. Step by step 
they had to retire because they had 
nothing with which to fight on. 

And now another chapter in the 
tragic drama has closed. It curdles 
one’s blood to think of hapless West 
Siberia, subjected to the exactions 
and blood-lust of the Soviet armies. 
But Russia has ever been greatest 
in misfortune and defeat, and has 
gloried in the gospel of suffering 
and sacrifice. In the years to come, 
the heroic if unavailing struggle in 
Siberia will be a cherished tradition 
of Russia, and Kolchak a symbol of 
patriotism and devotion. 
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A Hopeful Labor 
Move 


UMAN fellowship in industry may be 

either an empty phrase or a living fact. 
There is no magic formula. 

Pending the growth of better relationships 
between employers and employees, the prac- 
tical approach to the problem is to devise a 
inethod of preventing or retarding conflicts by 
providing machinery. 

In these two passages from the in- 
troduction to the plan drawn up by 
the new Industrial Conference at 
Washington is to be found the key- 
note of the proposal it has laid be- 
fore the country. The Conference 
recognizes that a vital improvement 
is necessary in the relations between 
employers and employed; but it rec- 
ognizes just as clearly that that im- 
provement can not be brought about 
either by governmental edict or by 
the formal adoption of any abstract 
principle. It must be the matured 
fruit of prolonged and varied effort, 
and can not be purchased at the easy 
price of a conference resolution, 
however ingeniously worded. What 
this very conference may yet do to 
encourage and promote this process 
by throwing light directly upon its 
problems and difficulties remains to 
be seen. What it has done is to offer 
a comprehensive, and to our mind, 
an extremely hopeful, plan for les- 
sening those evils which cry out for 
immediate remedy. 

The outstanding feature of the 
Conference plan for the settlement of 
industrial disputes is that, while it 
wholly avoids compulsion, it creates 
a situation in which resort to its ma- 
chinery will in almost every instance 
be inevitable. We must be prepared 
to find that objection will be made, 
both from the employers’ side and 
from the employees’ side, to the pre- 
cise character of that machinery. 
But at every point there is the clear- 
est evidence that care has been taken 
to reduce the grounds of objection to 
a minimum. 

Thus the method by which the 
two sides to a dispute shall select 
their representatives upon a Re- 
gional Board of Adjustment is not 
prescribed, but is to be determined 
by “the rules and regulations to be 
laid down by the National Industrial 
Tribunal for the purpose of insuring 





free and prompt choice of the rep- 
resentatives.” The thorny questions 
of labor representation are thus left 
for full consideration, not by a hap- 
hazard or emergency body, but by 
nine men appointed for a term of 
years by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. Unless 
we throw up the job in despair, un- 
less we are content to suffer the pres- 
ent anarchic conditions to continue 
unabated, we must begin with author- 
ity somewhere, and it does not seem 
possible to get a better source of au- 
thority than that proposed. The Tri- 
bunal is to consist of three members 
representing the employers of the 
country, who shall be appointed upon 
nomination of the Secretary of 
Commerce, three representing em- 
ployees, who shall be appointed upon 
nomination of the Secretary of 
Labor, and three representing the 
general interests of the public. 

How completely the element of 
compulsion is absent may best be 
seen in the fact that not only does 
the final decision of a dispute—in de- 
fault, of course, of a unanimous ver- 
dict by the Regional Board, upon 
which both sides are represented— 
rest with the National Tribunal, but 
that Tribunal itself can render no 
decision except by unanimous vote. 
When unanimity is not attained, ma- 
jority and minority reports are re- 
quired to be made by the Tribunal. 
The obvious objection that under 
these conditions the most difficult 
cases will be likely to be left unde- 
cided, has without doubt been fully 
taken into account by the framers of 
the plan. The answer to it is, first, 
that in a plan which seeks to per- 
suade, and not to compel, it is es- 
sential that both parties shall feel 
that they are in no danger of suffer- 
ing injustice; and secondly, that 
even though a decision be not arrived 
at, the light thrown upon the dispute 
by the searching process of inquiry 
and judgment to which it had been 
subjected will be a most powerful 
agent in bringing about its settle- 
ment. 

To appreciate the merit of the plan, 
we must keep steadily in mind the 
fact that in any great labor dispute 
the dominating force lies neither in 


the resources of the employers nor in 
the organization of the employees, 
but in the power of public opinion, 
provided only that that power is 
brought effectively to bear. The 
great trouble is that during the long 
period in which public opinion is 
blindly groping its way, and in the 
further long period that is required 
to focus it upon the controversy, 
there is suffered an appalling eco- 
nomic waste and there is bred a vast 
amount of misunderstanding and bit- 
terness. The most important func- 
tion of the elaborate and yet not com- 
plicated machinery of the Confer- 
ence plan is to give to public opinion 
both the guidance and the leverage 
which it now lacks. The plan may 
need modification; but in its essen- 
tials it seems admirably calculated to 
reduce to a small fraction of its pres- 
ent dimensions the evil of those in- 
dustrial conflicts which so profoundly 
threaten the general welfare, and 
with which thus far the nation has 
vainly endeavored to grapple. 


Those Navy Awards 


AVING characteristically blun- 

dered into a bad mess on the 
Navy honors, Secretary Daniels, with 
equally characteristic candor, seeks 
to make amends by reconsidering the 
whole matter. It is the proper solu- 
tion. Admiral Sims's sailor-like let- 
ter and action have done their work. 
And the Navy has also spoken em- 
phatically in the persons of Admirals 
Mayo, Jones, and Wilson, and Captain 
Hasbrouck, who honorably declines to 
receive a high award for the ill-luck 
of losing his ship. The controversy is 
in a way to be adjusted, and before 
it finally passes we have only to note 
the paradox that the statesman who 
for seven years has ruled the Amer- 
ican Navy still reasons like a lands- 
man and a sentimentalist. 

Secretary Daniels was grieved be- 
cause only twenty-two per cent. of 
recommendations were made by the 
special board from the personnel of 
fighting ships in the war zone. Con- 
sidering the very few fighting ships 
that were in action at all, considering 
also the impossibility of getting a 
standup fight with a “sub,” any Navy 
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man knows that the fighting ships 
were generously treated with one 
recommendation out of five. The 
Navy’s task was mostly preventive 
guard duty, mine-laying and sweep- 
ing, and _ transportation — routine 
work of a highly technical order. 
Twenty men were in such routine 
services for one even remotely and 
contingently concerned with fighting. 
For the Navy it was emphatically a 
staff and not a line war. The men 
whose organizing capacity made the 
anti-submarine patrol and the mine 
barrage effective, the men whose 
brains conceived our successful con- 
voy system and whose vigilance car- 
ried it out—those men, whether they 
worked afloat or ashore—at Wash- 
ington, Pelham Bay, St. Nazaire, or 
Scapa—deserve the high awards. 
For the very reason that, even 
under peace conditions, Navy men 
incur constant risk, they are espe- 
cially scrupulous on the point of rec- 
ognition for gallantry. Every year 
sees thousands of acts of per- 
sonal heroism promptly and finally 
rewarded with a “Good work!” 
from the officer or petty officer 
in charge. Then well-meaning Sec- 
retary Daniels comes along and 
rules that the officers and crews 
who have been torpedoed have 
all “rendered distinguished service’ 
and are entitled to medals. At best 
they are entitled to sympathy for a 
bad luck that may have been unpre- 
ventable. Such awards were simply 
an affront to the hundreds of vessels 
of the destroyer-and-patrol flotillas 
which, without the luck of getting 
into action, maintained such vigilance 
in submarine-infested waters that the 
“tin fish” dared molest neither the 
guard boats nor the convoy. 
However, Navy people are gener- 
ous, and little inclined to judge over- 
harshly the unwitting offenses of 
blundering benevolence. They will 
appreciate the promptness. with 
which Secretary Daniels has re- 
opened his versatile mind, and they 
will hope for awards based on 
achievement and not on sentiment— 


honors in which commanding officers - 


may find their authority sustained 
and their superior facilities for judg- 
ment duly considered. 


Mrs. Tiffany on the 
‘Social Unit’’ 


Ws print on another page a de- 
fense of the “Social Unit” ex- 
periment against the charge of Soviet 
tendencies brought by the Mayor of 
Cincinnati and others. The writer, 
Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, regards the 
system as wholly opposed to that of 
the Soviet, since “its philosophy is 
based upon the conception that the 
collective intelligence of the whole 
community—not any section or part 
—so organized that it can continu- 
ously express itself, is to be relied 
upon as against the will or in- 
telligence of any individual, group, or 
class.” There is of course no valid 
objection to the working together for 
common ends of the entire population 
of any territory small enough to 
make such unified action feasible and 
effective. At various times and places 
definite and temporary problems 
have stirred communities to action of 
this nature, but such simple organi- 
zation as has resulted from immedi- 
ate need has passed out of existence 
when the need has been adequately 
met. The difference between this 
wholly spontaneous action and the 
“Social Unit” system now under dis- 
cussion is that the latter does not 
originate by spontaneous evolution 
within the individual community, but 
comes through propaganda from 
without, and aims to become a per- 
manent institution. These consider- 
ations call for a careful study of pos- 
sible tendencies and purposes before 
thoughtful men and women are war- 
ranted in giving unqualified support 
to the movement. 

In Mrs. Tiffany’s view, any resem- 
blance of the Social Unit to the So- 
viet is superficial and unimportant, 
and will apply equally to various 
other forms of collective action which 
pass without challenge. In an ar- 
ticle in the Survey, however, a few 
weeks ago, Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
writing as a friend of the system, 
says: 

In view of the profound faith which the 
founders of the Social Unit plan have in the 
pr-nciple of democracy as embodied in the 


plan, it is evident that, in the opinion of those 
who are most competent to predict, the success- 


ful spread of the Social Unit plan and the 
general acceptance of its philosophy would pro- 
vide a substitute, not only for existing munici- 
pal departments and government, but also for 
voluntary social agencies. 


Dr. Devine hastens to add that we 
are not to infer from this that those 
interested in the Social Unit would 


expect such a culmination in the near 


future. But its founders have not 
denied, he admits, that they regard 
it as a potential substitute for exist- 
ing political government. All this 
being admitted, there is no escape 
from the conclusion that Social Units 
brought into being through the 
agency of the National Social Unit 
Organization will be channels of prop- 
aganda, more or less active accord- 
ing to circumstances and official per- 
sonnel, for a radical change from our 
system of government. Of course 
such propaganda would be indirect 
and without official sanction, but it 
would be hardly less effective on this 
account, and certainly no easier to 
combat. We do not mean by this 
that propaganda for radical changes 
in our government is necessarily 
wrong in itself. But when people 
who are thoroughly opposed to 
changes in a certain direction are 
asked to support, on considerations 
of another nature, a movement whose 
leaders are evidently favorable to 
such changes, their answer must take 
into consideration not merely the 
good which the movement offers, but 
the evil which it may possibly pro- 
mote. Before giving the “Social 
Unit” our approval we should prefer 
to see it tried by a community acting 
spontaneously and wholly uncon- 
nected with the National Social Unit 
Organization. 
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Slaves of the Machine 


ITTSBURGH has been called 

the industrial barometer of the 
world. It is the first manufacturing 
centre to feel the change in status 
of any temporary equilibrium that 
may obtain in the financial market 
albeit the disturbance is scarcely no- 
ticeable at the source. Hiram Smith 
in North Dakota decides to restrict 
his acreage of wheat to 85 per cent. 
of last year’s crop, deciding at the 
same time to get along with his old 
tractors and harvesters for another 
year, which would have been impos- 
sible with a full acreage. Which 
means that Chicago and Detroit will 
need less steel billets, cast iron, tool, 
and sheet steel—that is, if all the 
Hiram Smiths feel the same way 
about the wheat. Hiram Smith, as 
unconscious of the fact as a spring 
breeze, is in his way counting out 
the number of bituminous cinders and 
graphite flakes that will glitter each 
morning on our spare bedroom carpet 
here under the shadow of the Bes- 
semer converters. 

By the same token Hiram, and his 
like, decide whether the employment 
manager at the Edgar Thompson 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany can hire Emanuel Swakoski 
when he applies this morning for 
a job. The employment manager 
hires because a particular fore- 
man has sent a “call slip” to the 
employment office conveying informa- 
tion that he needs four laborers. The 
foreman has had instructions from 
the open hearth superintendent to 
build another fire. The superintend- 
ent has a typewritten letter from 
the general superintendent of the 
mill to increase his tonnage to a set 
figure. The general superintendent 
has an order from the city office for 
a specific assignment of cold rolled 
steel. The general office is bound by 
contract to deliver to a manufacturer 
of electric motors and generators a 
certain amount of steel according to 
certain specifications on a certain 
date. The electric manufacturer is 
also bound by contract to deliver to 
the sugar refineries of Cuba ten tur- 
bo-generator units on a certain date, 


because Borelle Sancho, Hiram 
Smith’s southern brother, has de- 
cided to do thus and so in the matter 
of sugar-cane production. Further- 
more, Borelle understands that my 
thrifty wife will take advantage of 
the abundant peach crop and fill all 
available jars with peaches—and 
sugar. So that when Emanuel Swa- 
koski applies for a job at the em- 
ployment gate that I see in the smoky 
valley below me—his chances are 
hardly dependent on the whim of 
some imaginary Steel Baron. 

That is the normal barometric con- 
dition of the Pittsburgh district—the 
way the winds blew and the yellow 
smoke hung like a fog or vanished 
into thin air—before 1914. Soon 
after 1914, our barometer burst and 
the industrial humidity here has been 
immeasurable ; when the sun shines— 
or better, when it is hidden by smoke 
—it wasn’t necessary to hunt up the 
weather man to learn the fact. Hiram 
Smith has quit dictating to us. 
Emanuel Swakoski took Hiram’s 
place and the old order changed. 
Emanuel decided that he would work, 
and this is the man that has been 
milking the cow with crumpled horn 
ever since. Now, since September 22, 
1919, Emanuel Swakoski, hardly un- 
conscious of his power, is playing 
poker in the back lot, and our spare 
bedroom carpet is unusually free 
from sparkling graphite. The ‘“Kos- 
kis” are on a strike and Hiram in 
South Dakota, Borelle in Cuba, and 
my wife await their pleasure. We 
are eating our peaches—cheaper 
than canning them at the present 
price of sugar! 

Pittsburgh is still the industrial 
barometer of the world—but we have 
a brand new weather man—Mr. Com- 
mon Labor. 

My family household furnishes a 
clear analogy of what is going on 
outside. The industrial world keeps 
house on the same fundamental basis. 
In normal times my thrifty wife puts 
as many loaves of bread in the oven 
as there will be mouths to fill at the 
table on the days following. If we 
anticipate visitors, she gets a little 


more flour, prepares extra pans, and 
utilizes the entire oven—baking six 
loaves instead of four. Thus there is 
an ensuing period of domestic felicity 
and everybody is happy. Supposing 
the situation were reversed and that 
the number of loaves placed in the 
oven were measured in terms of her 
personal attitude toward the eaters 
at our table. Suppose she should 
cultivate a philosophy of “Why 
should I bake and the others eat?” 
and conduct herself accordingly, what 
a mess my home would be in! That 
is just where we are to-day in our 
industrial households in Pittsburgh 
—Emanuel Swakoski questions the 
Providence that has placed him at the 
furnaces instead of in the front office 
with the typewriters and brass cus- 
pidors. , 

I hardly meant to draw my analogy 
between Emanuel and the housewife 
too close—both are a little sensitive, 
but what I mean is that the man that 
pours the heat in the giant steel mills 
of the Pittsburgh district is as close 
to our national economic well-being 
as the woman in the home is respon- 
sible for our domestic happiness. We 
can no more endure to depend on 
the whims of the steel worker for 
our steel rails and boiler plate than 
we can on the notions of our wives 
for our suppers. The world must be 
fed three times a day and our na- 
tional life-blood needs iron. Regard- 
less of the competing claims of the 
Steel Corporation and the American 
Federation of Labor as to the rights 
of property and capital and the prin- 
ciple of “self-determination’”—the 
fact stands unmodified by circum- 
stances that the future of our eco- 
nomic life rests on unlimited produc- 
tion of steel. For months the ice that 
has been supporting our giant indus- 
trial organizations has been getting 
perilously thin and, unless labor 
ceases to rap at the weak spots on 
the pond, the whole structure will go 
down with a crash. 

What does labor want? The steel 
situation furnishes perhaps the most 
typical case from which to draw an 
inference. If the demands were alike 
in the thousand and one strikes that 
are incipient from Seattle to Boston 
it would be far easier to answer that 
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question and consequently easier to 
find a remedy that would make it 
possible to put our houses in order; 
but every organized body of strikers 
has its own pet grievance. Only the 
most radical insist that the underly- 
ing trouble is low wages and long 
hours. The forty-eight-hour week is 
practically universal and even in the 
steel mills, where men are working 
the twelve-hour shift, they themselves 
desire the opportunity to earn the 
extra wages for overtime. They do 
not want a straight eight-hour day; 
they want to work twelve hours on an 
eight-hour rate, with time and a half 
for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. Granting that 
the men object seriously to the 12- 
hour shift in the steel mill, labor is 
so scarce in Pittsburgh’s allied indus- 
tries working the 48-hour week that 
they can procure 48-hour jobs for the 
asking. 

Is it more wages? Yes, we all are 
unsatisfied with our ircome, even the 
executive at $10,000 a year. That is 
natural. But it is my firm conviction 
that 10 per cent increases each month 
from now on until the millennium 
would only provoke continued dis- 
content and unrest. Contrary to the 
wild statements of agitators imported 
from without, who have little concern 
for or understanding of our peculiar 
needs, the steel workers and especial- 
ly the common laborers are well paid 
—hbetter than ever before in their 
lives, and their standard of living is 
far higher than their fathers or 
grandfathers ever knew. And that is 
as it should be! 

They are well fed, a dinner con- 
sisting of the best boiling piece of 
beef in the market, baked beans, hot 
biscuit, green corn, and peach pie— 
and in abundance. The largest for- 
eign boarding house in my neighbor- 
hood served that menu last evening. 
Some of them drive medium-priced 
cars. The banks in the Pittsburgh 
district state that the average sav- 
ings account of the foreigner laboring 
in the steel mills is $300. Jewelers 
claim this is an exceptional year be- 
cause of foreign-born customers. At 
Braddock, the home of a large steel 
plant, I counted fifty-two foreigners 
last Sunday evening at the station 


platform waiting to take the Balti- 
more and Ohio to New York, and they 
were going to spend their vacations 
in Southern Europe. Yet as I write, 
with the glare of huge converters in- 
termittently giving our hill daylight 
and then darkness, I can see thou- 


sands of restless, discontented dark . 


forms crowding the narrow streets in 
the valley below. They are steel 
workers of foreign extraction out on 
a strike. Their objective, according 
to the statement of their representa- 
tive, is to force Judge Gary to recog- 
nize the principle of collective bar- 
gaining that industrial oppression 
may cease. The spectacle is no longer 
novel; almost every industrial com- 
munity has been or is infected with 
the same malady, but the present 
steel strike, because of the diversity 
of industries affected, is typical of our 
whole industrial discontent. 

If it isn’t fundamentally wages and 
hours, what is it they want? Specifi- 
cally, they demand of Judge Gary the 
right of collective bargaining; he de- 
nies it—there is the irresistible force 
meeting the immovable body. But 
collective bargaining for what? 
Shorter hours? More wages? I 
think not. Representation in the man- 
agement? Yes, but they already hold 
25,000 shares of the company’s stock 
and have the privilege of buying the 
balance at any time they have the 
price. I am neither defending nor ac- 
cusing either party, the laboring men 
or the Steel Corporation; if they 
could settle their quarrel in their own 
home without affecting the innocent 
bystander, well and good—leave them 
alone, but they never can—you and I 
and every other man must suffer, 
and somebody must come along with 
a solution, or we perish. I am posi- 
tive, however, that the written griev- 
ances of labor, not only in Pittsburgh 
but over the entire country, are 
merely symptoms of a deeper spirit- 
ual unrest that is energizing the 
strike. 

Two years ago I happened to be 
working in a munition factory where 
the men employed were making un- 
heard-of wages. Five hundred dollars 
a month was not an uncommon wage 
for a machinist who had in the pre- 
war days been averaging something 





like a hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a month for the same class of 
work. Of course, living was high, 
but not accordingly. The work was 
hard, but the hours were reasonably 
short. Yet with this unheard-of 
compensation for semi-skilled labor, 
these men were as restless as weath- 
ervanes in a March wind. The labor 
turnover in that factory was as high 
as 65 per cent. The men were de- 
cidedly discontented. 

Ten years before this, I worked 
with a crew of five men on a large 
farm in the Middle West. We re- 
ceived $1.50 a day, and worked at the 
hardest kind of labor from 6 a. m. 
until 7 p.m. But these farm hands 
“stuck” the entire season, and four 
of them were back the next year. 
They were the best-feeling crowd of 
men that I have ever known, and were 
as happy and contented as men can 
hope to be. - 

What is there in the nature of the 
present-day industrial employment 
that has bred such universal restless- 
ness and discontent? The demand 
for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
for improved working conditions, a 
share in the management and all of 
the other exciting causes of strikes 
and labor disturbances are only 
symptoms of a deeper industrial mal- 
ady which the highest wages and the 
shortest hours may relieve but fail to 
cure. The munition workers bought 
bungalows, touring cars, and dia- 
monds. But they, like a _ million 
workers of to-day, were sick at heart. 
They were dissatisfied—but why? 
There is but one answer. Our social 
unrest is a disease of the soul and not 
of the pocketbook. Our workingmen 
are sick of the monotony of machine 
labor. 

The hopeless monotony in doing 
the same thing hour after hour and 
day after day corrodes and smoth- 
ers “that little spark of celestial fire” 
in every man, until the pressure be- 
comes too great, and it bursts into 
flame. No one is to blame—the man 
at the loom and the lathe to-day is 
not the slave to any man or group of 
men. He is well paid, and he enjoys 
the benefit in the saving effected by 
machine production in the price he 
pays for his living. The fact that 
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industry has become so specialized 
that his entire day is confined to one 
task can not be laid at the door of 
any one class of men. The twentieth 
century is the responsible party, if 
there is one. World necessity has 
produced the machine and speciali- 
zation, and the ennui and spiritual 
sickness, discontent, and revolt are 
the natural consequence of our at- 
tempt to realize nineteenth century 
ideals in a twentieth century world. 
A man who works with his hands to- 
day is dominated by the God of the 
Machine, and whether ownership and 
control are vested in the man that 
works at the machine or in the man 
that distributes its product and 
finances its operation is of little 
consequence. Millions to-day are 
watching the clock—waiting for the 
whistle to relieve them from a task 
of hopeless drudgery—doing a work 
that must be done that men may be 
fed, clothed, and housed—someone 
else would have to do it if they didn’t 
—nevertheless such labor takes its 
toll in the spirits and souls of men. 

Millions find their day’s work such. 
We live in an age of specialization 
and machine production and the he- 
roes of to-day and to-morrow are not 
men, but dynamos, motors, steam 
turbines, automatic machines, giant 
cranes, looms, lathes, tractors, gang 
saws, and other countless devices that 
wear out men and save time and 
money. 

A chosen few are selected by Des- 
tiny to sit in the seats of the mighty 
to plan, to conceive, to fashion ideas, 
and to create; and this small group 
have by virtue of their brains been 
blessed with the secret of happiness 
—they have the opportunity to in- 
dulge their instinct in creative activ- 
ity. Theirs is the fascinating end of 
the world’s work. It is their ideas 
that the remainder of mankind must 
carry out—must serve masters of 
iron and steel that other minds have 
fashioned, and serve with little inter- 
est. The realization of this fact 
drives men mad. 

War brought freedom of thought 
and action; new faces, lands, work, 
duties, interests, values; and now 
that it is over, men return to the 
order of the day with a keener dis- 





taste for the monotony of machine 
labor. 

But what are you going to do about 
it? Shall we destroy our men with 
great intellects, burn our factories, 
tear down line-shafting and ma- 
chines, and revert to the hand labor 
of two centuries ago? The world 
would starve in a month. 

Your great-grandfather was a 
shoemaker, made shoes by hand and 
worked from 6 a. m. until 9 p. m. 
He was his own boss—a glorious es- 
tate? Had he the leisure, conven- 
ience, comforts, luxuries, and priv- 
ileges that we enjoy? The aspira- 
tions you have for your children— 
those aspirations that are within 
your reach—that shoemaker never 
dreamed of. The good old days like 
distant sails seem whitest. 

My grandfather owned a forest of 
pine timber, and he and his two sons 
cut the entire lot by hand in three 
years, hauled the logs to the river, 
drove them in the spring floods to the 
saw mill one hundred miles distant, 
walked home, and after the whole job 
was done and nothing remained but a 
barren waste of stumpage, they re- 
ceived for their timber delivered an 
equivalent of one dollar apiece for 
their labor. They furnished the land 
and the capital, the market was wide 
open and they were not compelled 
to sell. Here was none of the evils 
of modern industrialism—but they 
lived on mush and milk for two long 
winters. 

It is possible to multiply instances 
indefinitely. Machine work is no 
worse than cradling wheat, than rais- 
ing a barn of crude timbers, than 
husking corn, hoeing potatoes, stitch- 
ing broadcloth, hammering brass or 
grinding knives. We can not step 
backward and claim the past as an 
improvement over the present. 

For the man whose work is neces- 
sarily uninteresting, there is but one 
solution, provided he has taken care- 
ful stock of his capabilities and pos- 
sibilities and finds that he must re- 
main where he is, and that is to cre- 
ate a permanent interest outside of 
the shop doing the thing that he likes 
to do best. There are but a few who 
find their work so absorbing that it 
satisfies. In fact, history is filled 


with men who have become famous 
not because of their vocation, but be- 
cause of their “outside” interest. The 
discontented man is not discontented 
because of what he does, but because 
he doesn’t know what to do with his 
surplus time, so that after several 
rounds of the movies, a plate of ice 
cream, and a jazz selection on the 
phonograph, his store of amusements 
is exhausted. It isn’t the eight hours 
at the machine that makes the anar- 
chist; it’s the eight hours of idleness. 
The men that succeed in finding the 
blue bird of happiness capitalize 
these hours of rest—not at work, per- 
haps, but at something essentially 
satisfying. The Prince of Peace was 
a carpenter by trade—and more. 
Washington was a surveyor; Andrew 
Carnegie, a captain of industry—and 
a writer, and Theodore Roosevelt, a 
statesman and a naturalist. 

Man’s first duty is to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for his family. 
The twentieth century man sacrifices 
but eight hours of the twenty-four 
for these. Let him call the first eight 
hours a sacrifice of time and interest, 
and find satisfaction for the desire 
of his soul in the other eight. He 
should be honest, play square with 
his employer, give a full eigh: hours 
of labor; but get enough fun out of 
the other eight that when he reports 
for work each day he is ready to give 
his part to the world’s work, and give 
it gladly. He should get a hobby and 
ride it until it gets stale, and then get 
another one. Two-thirds of the day, 
three-fifths of the week, two hundred 
and nineteen days of the year are his 
to spend as he pleases. The machine 
has given him this; no other genera- 
tion since time began has the leisure 
he has. 

In my daily observation of thou- 
sands and thousands of men who 
work in the mills, I have been im- 
pressed with one fundamental fact— 
that the spiritual hopelessness writ- 
ten on the countenances of so many; 
the lines on their drawn faces and 
the lack-lustre eyes do not indicate 
the physical fatigue that one is apt 
on brief acquaintance to pronounce 
the cause. The men to-day are not 
driven—far from it; they are salved, 
and petted, and coaxed to an unheard- 
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of degree. A foreman’s first in- 
struction is to keep his men on the 
job, and every means is taken to 
make the conditions surrounding him 
at his work as wholesome and pleas- 
ant as possible. But the new era has 
put personality in a steel niche, and 
it must stay put, else large-scale pro- 
duction is impossible. The strikers 
on our streets to-day are men enter- 
ing a blind protest against a system 
that has taken the fun and romance 
out of their work, even though it has 
brought them a standard of living su- 
perior to the days of individualism. 
The same spirit drove our fore- 
fathers out upon an unknown sea in 
search of a new home in a new land. 
The same spirit that forced our im- 
mediate ancestors across the Western 
plains into the Great West; that 
founded Cripple Creek, and Dawson 
City, a spirit of romance inherent in 
the human race, common to Slav and 


Teuton, Greek and English, that pro- 
tests against the Machine. 

Practically, the industrial salva- 
tion of the United States rests on the 
reéstablishment of the normal order 
of supply and demand as a determi- 
nant for production and employment. 
It is the only safe method in com- 
merce, and our continued prosperity 
as a democratic country depends upon 
an unhampered functioning of nat- 
ural economic forces. Government 
regulation is necessary, but deliber- 
ative interference either by capital 
or labor is dangerous. Labor to-day 
holds the trumps, and unless it plays 
them for the common weal we are 
lost. Some plan must be found 
whereby men may become interested 
in their day’s. work—this is funda- 
mental. It is a twentieth-century 
problem, and history gives us no 
clue to the solution. 

DAVID HAROLD COLCORD 


The Social Unit at Cincinnati— 
Is It a Soviet? 


HE advertising manager of a 

great public utilities corporation, 
an enthusiast about the Social Unit 
plan, was discussing it the other day 
with the city editor of a New York 
daily. The latter repeated the charge 
made against the Social Unit last 
spring by Cincinnati’s mayor. “It 
is a soviet,” he said. The advertising 
man retorted quickly, “On the con- 
trary, it is quite different. A soviet 
is formed in a neighborhood to sepa- 
rate the classes, the Social Unit is 
formed in a neighborhood to get the 
classes to work together.” 

This charge by Cincinnati’s mayor, 
occasionally repeated since, is a very 
superficial one. There is a slight re- 
semblance between the form of or- 
ganization of the Social Unit and that 
of the Russian soviet. There is an 
equal similarity between it and the 
plans of the National Guilds in Eng- 
land. On the other hand, it has quite 
as noticeable a resemblance to the 


New England Town Meetings. More- ~ 


over, if all organizations are to be 
condemned which bear this outward 
and superficial resemblance to the 


soviet, or some other form of organi- 
zation distrusted in America, we 
should have completely to reorganize 
our social life. The village govern- 
ments of many of our small towns 
are similar in organization to the 
rural soviets. The Chambers of Com- 
merce of our cities might be lightly 
referred to as soviets of business 
men, and the shop committee being 
introduced into many forward-look- 
ing business concerns in America 
with equal accuracy as “working- 
men’s councils.” That the application 
of such a title to these movements 
would of itself affect their character 
is absurd. They must be judged, not 
by some superficial similarity to this 
movement or that, but by their spirit, 
their purpose, and the function which 
they are performing in relation to 
American life. This is the way in 
which the Social Unit must be judged. 
The questions which thoughtful peo- 
ple will ask are: “What is the 
philosophy underlying this plan? 
How is it being applied? Does it meet 
a need in American democracy? 
What have been its results thus far?” 


The Social Unit philosophy is dis- 
tinctly not the Bolshevist philosophy, 
which I understand to be based upon 
the Marxian conception of the class 
struggle leading to the establishment 
of a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The Social Unit has no a priori social, 
political, or economic programme. 
Its philosophy is based upon the con- 
ception that the collective intelli- 
gence of the whole community—not 
any one section or part—so organized 
that it can continuously express it- 
self, is to be relied upon as against 
the will or intelligence of any indi- 
vidual, group, or class. This platform 
of principles has been published 
again and again in official statements 
issued by the National Social Unit 
Organization, and a study of the 
Social Unit plan of Community Or- 
ganization, and of the experimental 
application of that plan in a section 
of Cincinnati, shows how consistent- 
ly that philosophy has been put into 
action. 

In the Mohawk-Brighton district 
—the first Social Unit—the whole 
population has been divided into 
“blocks” or units of about 100 fami- 
lies. Each of these blocks has an 
elected “Council” of seven members 
who in turn select a representative 
to sit on the central Citizens’ Council, 
which is a sort of neighborhood legis- 
lature. 

All men and women over eighteen 
years of age are eligible to vote in 
the election of the block councils. 
Residence in the block is the only 
requirement, and proportional repre- 
sentation is used in order to give a 
voice to the minority. Surely this is 
all in the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, and 
the Old Fashioned Town Meeting— 
direct democracy. 

In addition to this “Citizens’ Coun- 
cil,” which, inasmuch as it represents 
the entire population, is always the 
more powerful body, there is an “Oc- 
cupational Council,” made up of the 
elected representatives of those groups 
which serve the community in some 
special capacity. Theoretically there 
is no limit to what groups may or- 
ganize as part of this council. Any 
group may join the body through its 
elected representatives. Actually the 
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groups which have been formed in 
the Mohawk-Brighton district are 
those for whose services the people 
have felt a special and immediate 
need—physicians and nurses to help 
them plan a community health pro- 
gramme; social workers to help 
remedy flagrant community evils; 
teachers, recreational workers, and 
ministers. The district hopes to or- 
ganize this year a trades-union group 
and a businessmen’s group. This has 
not yet been done, although a busi- 
nessman and a trade-unionist are 
regularly called into the deliberations 
of the Councils. 

It should be noticed that these oc- 
cupational groups are organized not 
on the basis of representation, pri- 
marily, but upon the basis of render- 
ing efficient community _ service. 
Whatever programmes they devise 
must, before they are foisted upon 
the community, bear the analysis of 
the Citizens’ Council, that intimate 
organization of all the people in all 
the blocks. The object of the occu- 
pational group organization is to 
bring skill to democracy by making 
it possible for the whole body of 
specialized intelligence to serve all 
of the people. 

If there were not a need for some 
such plan it would be difficult to ex- 
plain the way in which the Social 
Unit conception has laid hold upon 
the imagination of the American peo- 
ple, and upon the interest of some 
of the most thoughtful men and 
women in the country. People from 
many States and representatives of 
many different organizations recent- 
ly spent three days in Cincinnati dis- 
cussing in the minutest way the bear- 
ing of this plan upon business, labor, 
the social programmes of many pro- 
fessional groups, and the whole 
future of American democracy. I 
know of no other movement so 
limited in the scope of its actual 
operations—for so far the only exist- 
ing Social Unit has been buried in a 
section embracing only about a 
thirtieth of Cincinnati—which could 
have attracted such attention or 
brought together so eminent a group 
of people for purposes of discussion. 

I take the reason for this interest 
to be that the Social Unit plan aims 









in a very simple and common-sense 
way to meet some of the very obvious 
needs in our democracy. We need, 
for instance, to develop a public mind 
—an intelligent public opinion. The 
Social Unit points out that such a 
public mind does not develop from 
mobs—it comes as the result of 
studied consideration of public prob- 
lems by small groups. The Social 
Unit plan aims so to organize neigh- 
borhoods that public questions can 
be brought into their little councils 
and discussed in the light of the 
acknowledged needs of the people. 

We need also to create a mecha- 
nism through which the public can 
have a power equal at least to that of 
organized capital and organized la- 
bor. At present capital and labor, 
both more strongly organized than 
ever before, are reaching a deadlock, 
and between them the public, the 
democracy, unorganized, is helpless. 
Community organization, if it is 
thorough and embraces the whole 
population in small units, would 
bring the public to the point where 
it could control capital and labor in- 
stead of these controlling it. 

We need community organization 
in order to develop leaders—real 
statesmen and women who get their 
earliest training close to the people 
whom they must serve and lead. It 
is not insignificant that the most suc- 
cessful men in all walks of life to-day 
come from small towns, where they 
were not in youth lost in the crowd, 
but important members of the life 
of the community. In a village every 
person is important. It is in the vast, 
complex, city life of modern times 
that the individual begins to feel that 
he is nothing, and with that feeling 
comes that loss of responsibility and 
public interest which is the menace 
of democracy. The Social Unit aims 
to restore some of the attributes of 
village life to city dwellers. 

Finally, we need community or- 
ganization under some such plan as 
the Social Unit, to find a fundamental 
remedy for curable social ills. The 
day of charity and paternalism is 
past. What we need is a more effec- 
tive mechanism through which all the 
latent good-will, knowledge and skill 
of the community can be brought to 








study the problems of the community 
and devise programmes to meet those 
problems. In the Mohawk-Brighton 
district the community has been 
studying its own health needs, and 
people and experts, working together, 
have planned and carried out a re- 
markable public health programme. 
The important thing about that pro- 
gramme has not been the statistical 
results—the number of babies cared 
for, tuberculosis cases discovered, 
etc., although these outward results 
are very brilliant and have attracted 
the attention of public health authori- 
ties in many places. The important 
thing is that the people have done it 
themselves, that the doing of it has 
been a constant process of education, 
and that the conscience of the whole 
community is behind the programme. 

The Social Unit is not the only 
movement which is aiming to meet 
these needs. In New York the Com- 
munity Councils are headed toward 
the same objective, using a more 
extensive organization. The Social 
Unit, however, is attempting to find 
by research and experimentation the 
best possible community programme, 
and offers its findings to any com- 
munity which chooses to use them. 
The president of the National Com- 
munity Center Association recently 
said, “The Social Unit is the most 
sustained, carefully measured, deeply 
imagined plan and effort of com- 
munity organization in the country 
to-day.” 

Of course it is still experimental, 
and will continue to be. It must be 
applied to a wider variety of popula- 
tion and tested in a greater number 
of fields of social effort before any 
final and comprehensive conclusions 
can be drawn. Meanwhile, however, 
it is without question contributing 
largely to social thinking and 
influencing community organization 
everywhere in the direction of more 
careful and constructive effort. The 
results thus far prove to be a very 
hopeful experiment. This, I think, 
no one will deny, unless it be those 
groups who fear not Bolshevism or 
socialism, but democracy. 


KATRINA ELY TIFFANY 


Chairman, National Citizens’ Council of the 
National Social Unit Organization 
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Correspondence 


The Trouble with the 


Greenbacks 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I have read the article of Mr. Roberts 
in the Review of November 22, and be- 
lieve that the approval by Frederick 
Strauss is too extreme. Mr. Roberts says 
much that is first rate, and I approve of 
most of what he says; but I disapprove 
of what he says about the greenbacks 
issued during the Civil War. In my 
humble judgment, the depreciation of the 
greenback was because of the exceptions 
placed thereon, that it should be received 
for all debts both public and private, “ex- 
cept for duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt.” That gave the 
money centres in Wall Street a chance to 
corner gold and to set their own price on 
it, whenever anyone had to pay duties in 
imports or interest on the public debt. 
Had it not been for the exceptions, the 
greenback would have remained at par 
with gold. We are told that during the 
forepart of that war there was about 
$60,000,000 of paper issued, called “black- 
caps.” It was like the greenback, 
but it had no exceptions as to any 
kind of payments, and when gold was at 
a premium of $2.85, the blackcap stood 
even with gold. The two stood together, 
because they were full legal tenders. 

The difference between the gold value 
and the greenback value was largely, if 
not entirely, a forced difference because 
the gold speculators had the power and 
actually ran a corner on gold. If our 
present currency had an exception on it 
like the greenback, who can doubt that 
gold would now be at a premium; and as 
it has not an exception on it, the gold 
and paper rises and falls with the rise 
and fall of commodities on the market. 

I agree with Mr. Roberts that inflation 
is the principal thing that causes the rise 
in prices, although there are other mat- 
ters to be considered, but the matter of 
contraction should be carefully consid- 
ered, for the people throughout the coun- 
try who buy property at the inflated 
prices will suffer a ruinous loss of prop- 
erty, and in many, many cases absolute 
financial ruin, and a tremendous panic 
will ensue, if there be any great contrac- 
tion of the currency. 


L. A. HOLLENBECK 
Duchesne, Utah, December 20 


[The early notes issued in the Civil 
War, to which our correspondent refers, 


differed from the greenbacks in a more’ 


important respect than that of being re- 
ceivable for duties on imports; they were 
redeemable in gold on demand, and all 
but $33,000,000 were retired before the 


suspension of specie payments. As they 
were not reissued when received by the 
Treasury in payment of dues, they soon 
ceased to be a factor of any importance. 
To what extent, if at all, the greenbacks 
were depreciated by the fact that they 
were not receivable for customs is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. They were accepted 
for all other taxes, besides being a legal 
tender in payment of ordinary debts. 
The idea that the depreciation of green- 
backs—as a standing phenomenon, what- 
ever may have been true of exceptional 
moments of panic or the like—was caused 
by “a corner in gold” has no foundation 
whatever in fact. Irredeemable paper 
money, not being tied to gold by any 
fixed arrangement, is naturally subject to 
such depreciation; whether it actually 
takes place or not, and if so to what ex- 
tent, is all a matter of the circumstances 
of the time and the quantity of the issue. 
The Continental paper money of the 
American Revolution period went so low 
as to give rise to the phrase “not worth 
a Continental,” which still survives as an 
expression for utter worthlessness; and 
at this day all the chief nations of Europe 
are experiencing, each in its degree, the 
depreciation which is invited by-the cir- 
culation of paper representatives of 
money that can not be exchanged on de- 
mand for real money—that is, coin. 
—Eds. THE REVIEW | 


Atmosphere on the Concert 
Stage 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

There is nothing more stately or at- 
mospheric than a piano or a violin reci- 
tal in any of our concert halls. Usually 
the stage, save for a huge leviathan of 
a piano, is bare of everything, a desert 
of hardwood boards, surrounded by a 
more or less dingy back wall. The lights 
are of course turned on full power. It 
is mid-noon on the Sahara, without the 
mystery of the sand. The performer 
emerges through a door in the back wall 
and moves towards his instrument. He 
moves stiffly, he bows stiffly. He seats 
himself at the leviathan and begins to 
play. Probably he plays very beauti- 
fully, for the spirit of the artist is all- 
conquering. He conquers himself and 
he conquers a part of the audience, but 
the larger portion only half hears him. 
The atmosphere is as hard as the bare 
boards of the stage. If it is Liszt that 
he plays it is not so bad. Liszt wrote 
for the virtuoso who must be seen as 
well as heard, in short, he wrote for 
himself. But if it is Beethoven or 
Chopin? 

There are a few happy souls who have 
heard Paderewski or Hofmann play 
Chopin by candle-light in an Italian 
drawing-room. They have heard Chopin 
as Chopin was meant to be played. All 


they hear henceforth will be as tinkling 
brass and sounding cymbals. They have 
tasted Paradise, and never in the concert 
hall will they again be happy. They 
have realized the truth of the aristoc- 
racy of art, and because of that realiza- 
tion they will forever more be discon- 
tented. They have paid the price for 


_their selfishness in enjoying what others 


can not enjoy. But these are not to be 
considered. Henceforth the kingdom of 
art must be to the masses, and the 
masses know nothing of Italian drawing- 
rooms by candle-light. But the masses 
do know the concert hall, and the stage 
bare of all save the black leviathan. 
And the masses, despite their inarticu- 
lateness, realize that all is not right, that 
Chopin and Beethoven are not in sur- 
roundings where their spirit is at home. 
And it is just here that the new art 
of the stage, the art of Gordon Craig, 
Max Reinhardt, and Robert Edmund 
Jones, of soft draperies and changing 
lights, might very well prove of extraor- 
dinary benefit. 

The movies have already discovered 
it, and let us not mock at the movies. 
The Rialto and Rivoli theatres and now 
the Capitol Theatre have done and are 
doing an immense service in educating 
the people in the love of good music. 
At these theatres admirable orchestras 
play under capable leaders, but to the 
service of the music has also been 
brought a very high ideal of scenic art. 
The settings devised at the Rivoli and 
Capitol theatres for the musical num- 
bers have been executed by John Wen- 
ger, one of the ablest of the younger 
scenic artists, an artist who is also an 
excellent musician. Mr. Wenger’s idea 
has been to place his audience in the 
mood of the particular composition with- 
out distracting its attention from the 
music itself. He has done this with 
simple draperies of a neutral color, 
lighted within by a series of lights. 
There is nothing précieux in his scheme, 
and those who have attended any of 
these theatres realize that it is eminently 
practical. 

Now what has been proved practical 
at the Rivoli and the Capitol is equally 
practical in the concert hall, and the fact 
that Mr. Hofmann and Mr. Heifetz do 
not play in the movies is no argument 
against a reform which may come from 
there. Mr. Hofmann or Mr. Heifetz on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall with that 
stage transformed by soft draperies, 
with the auditorium lights lowered, and 
the music coming out to us as from some 
mysterious grotto, perhaps that would 
not possess all the atmosphere of an Ital- 
ian drawing-room by candle-light, but it 
would be none the less a far more appro- 
priate home for the spirit of Chopin and 
Beethoven than the present setting. 

GRENVILLE VERNON 
New York, December 10 
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Book Reviews 


Germany—Misjudged or 
Found Out? 


Germany’s New War Acarnst America. By 
Stanley Frost, of the New York Tribune. 
With an Introduction by Hon. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Attorney-General of the United 


States, formerly Alien Property Cus- 
todian. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 


OST readers of economics, having by 
nature and training large faith in 
the essential goodness of man, will take 
this book with a grain of salt, even as 
most students of international politics 
before the war were slow to believe that 
Germany was planning the conquest of 
the world. And yet, in view of all that 
has happened during the past five years, 
it may be well to consider whether Mr. 
Frost is regaling the public with mere 
cock-and-bull stories, or whether there 
really is danger that Germany, defeated 
in the war, may begin a new offensive in 
the industrial field. 

Mr. Palmer, who has had exceptional 
opportunity of observing German com- 
mercial methods, says that industrial 
Germany was responsible for the war, 
that her destinies are still in the hands 
of the old leaders, that her aims and am- 
bitions are still the same, and that the 
industrial invasion of America, which 
was begun many years ago with hostile 
intent, is about to be resumed along the 
old lines. At Mr. Palmer’s suggestion, 
and for the purpose of forestalling the 
coming offensive, the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., was organized, which pur- 
chased the 4,500 German-owned patents 
in the United States, and he appeals to 
the business men of America for help in 
the work of making this country com- 
mercially free. Evidently, then, Mr. 
Frost’s book is a plea for the protection 
of certain infant industries temporarily 
fostered by the war, especially the manu- 
facture of dyes, potash, drugs, and other 
chemicals, against the efforts of Germany 
to regain her former preéminence. For 
all that, the indictment which the author 
brings against Germany on the score of 
unethical trade practices is formidable, 
and should not be lightly dismissed. 

One of Germany’s most characteristic 
methods of pushing her foreign trade 
was the insidious propaganda in favor 
of everything German disseminated by 
countless agents placed in strategic posi- 
tions throughout the world. Besides the 
regular consular service and traveling 
agents there were employees in banks, 
insurance companies, railway shipping 
companies, engineering firms, mines, fac- 
tories, mercantile houses—all promoting 
the sale of German goods, collecting and 
reporting useful information, and, in 
general, working for the prestige of 


Deutschtum im Ausland. The informa- 
tion sent in by these industrious agents 
was carefully sifted and communicated 
to the manufacturers and merchants of 
Germany by a special bureau, the Schim- 
melpfeng Institut, controlled and financed 
by the great banks, especially the four 
“Big D” banks, the Deutsche, Dresdner, 
Disconto, and Darmstidter. Mr. Palmer 
declares that almost every German dye 
and chemical expert in America was a 
spy. Dr. S. Herzog, whose book, “The 
Future of German Industrial Export,” 
reminds one of Bernhardi’s naive and 
cynical candor, freely admits the neces- 
sity of securing reports on every kind of 
commercial secret. Professor Henri 
Hausen, in his book on ““Germany’s Com- 
mercial Grip on the World,” states that 
by means of universal espionage, coupled 
with bribery and intimidation, Germany 
had built up an industrial power nearly 
as formidable as the military machine. 
Only a stroke of madness, he says, could 
have made her prefer the hazard of battle 
to this progressive and sure infiltration, 
which, in another ten or twenty years 
of apparent quite material peace, would 
have created, economically speaking, a 
German world. 

In showing how Germany intrenched 
her industrial position in America and 
elsewhere, Mr. Frost has much to say 
about full-line forcing, boycotting, and 
scientific dumping in certain selected in- 
dustries. For example, H. A. Metz & Co., 
an American firm, was obliged to agree 
not to buy or sell products competing 
with those of the Hoechst Color Co. with- 
out obtaining their consent. The Ger- 
mans have time and again cut the prices 
on bicarbonate of potash, aniline oil, 
salicylic acid, oxalic acid, and other 
chemicals, only to restore them after 
competition was destroyed. The great 
Kalisyndikat is said to have $100,000,000 
worth of potash ready to dump on the 
American market. The manufacture of 
dyes, as is well known, is intimately con- 
nected with the manufacture of explo- 
sives, and was part of Germany’s prepa- 
ration for war. Before the war, storing 
explosives, she kept down the price of 
dyes; during the war, on the contrary, 
making explosives, she was storing dyes. 
It is estimated that $100,000,000 worth 
of dyes—four times the normal annual 
consumption of America—is ready for 
export through Copenhagen, and already 
“neutral” agents are selling dyes in Italy 
at half price. 

The author gives a long list of Ger- 
many’s questionable trade practices in 
order to indicate the lines along which 
the new war is likely to be carried on. 
The Metalgesellschaft and allied firms, 
through their vast interests in America, 
2s in all other mining countries, exer- 
cised a strong control over prices and 
furnished Germany with the sinews of 
war. The great cartels in the bar-iron 


trade, tools and implements, silk products 
and other textiles, were and still are 
powerful instruments for the promotion 
of foreign trade. German and Austro- 
Hungarian companies made a specialty of 
reinsurance throughout the world, and 
used the information thus obtained to 
the injury of their customers. Discrim- 
inations in freights by land and sea were 
used to overcome tariff barriers and thus 
to gain an unfair advantage over com- 
petitors. More than 200,000 German 
agents are said to be in Russia, where 
they are buying up industries ruined by 
their Bolshevik friends; while other 
agents are doing similar work in Mexico. 
The agitation in favor of wooden ships 
was kept alive by German influence for 
obvious reasons. German trade will be 
resumed through neutral channels and 
her commodities denationalized or camou- 
flaged under neutral colors. Even now 
Germans are buying up bankrupt con- 
cerns in Switzerland and other neutral 
countries and running them under the 
original names. Only a small part of 
German-owned property in America has 
been found by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. The former German agents are 
all here and ready to resume operations 
—in fact, the propaganda machine is al- 
ready at work, preparing the American 
mind for the imminent industrial inva- 
sion. 

All this is very plausible and almost 
convincing, yet withal quite upsetting to 
one’s mental balance as one wonders at the 
astute perversity of the Germans on the 
one hand, and the stupid incompetence of 
the rest of the world on the other. If 
all that the author says is true, how was 
it that Great Britain and the United 
States, for example, had any foreign 
trade at all? And is it possible that Ger- 
many, after the late disastrous war, is 
still gay and fresh and ready for a morn- 
ing’s promenade to the industrial mas- 
tery of the world? And how can she af- 
ford to dump on so large a scale? And 
has the United States no means of meet- 
ing German competition other than high 
tariffs and stringent import licenses? 
And must the farmers and textile manu- 
facturers be penalized in order that a 
small group of people interested in dyes 
and potash may be nourished by these 
infant industries? And is Germany to 
have no export trade at all? And if so, 
how will she pay the indemnities and 
at the same time escape the threatened 
social revolution? 

Yet, when all is said, the fact remains 
that Germany has lost her good name 
among the nations, and it is safe to proph- 
esy that for many years her every move 
will be watched with suspicion, and few 
will be found to give her the benefit of a 
doubt. Possibly the world is misjudging 
Germany; perhaps it is only finding her 
out. 


J. E. LE RossiGNou 
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Sea Tales 


Tue Sea Brive. By Ben Ames Williams. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tue PASSAGE OF THE BarQuE SappHo. By 
J. E. Patterson. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 

HERE have been many sea-stories of 

recent invention, tales of naval life, 
yarns of mutiny, shipwreck, and buried 
treasure, farcical “exploitations” of the 
nautical atmosphere, and here and there 

a narrative conveying something of its 

true glamour. What we are always look- 

ing for in sea-fiction as in other fiction 
is not something new in kind, but some- 
thing fresh in quality. Novelty is still 

a good thing in a novel; but who really 

cares much for a new shaking of the old 

bag of tricks, even by the most expert 
hands? A new voice, a new intonation 
barely—how clear (for those who have 
ears) they ring above or beyond the 
brisk, clever, and monotonous chorus of 
whatever latest “school” of story-tellers, 
as also, let us confess, above the de- 
lightful but already familiar notes of in- 
dependent performers. Conrad’s sea- 
spell is still potent; but our submission 
to it is now tolerably deliberate and 
placid. After all, there is no last word 
in magic, men will be searching new sea 
charms, and land charms, while land 
and sea remain. Mr. Hergesheimer 
found one for us in “Java Head,” a sea 
story which happens to take place ashore. 

More recently, in “All the Brothers Were 

Valiant,” a new writer, Ben Ames Wil- 

liams, seemed to have found one, slight 

but authentic. A yarn, if you like, wild 
and romantic and improbable, but true 
enough with the smell of the sea and the 
vibration of youth trembling towards its 
destiny. . . Perhaps the novelette is 
this writer’s natural medium, as I think 
it is Mr. Hergesheimer’s. “The Sea 

Bride” labors towards bulk at the expense 

of quality. In gist it weighs about even 

with the earlier story. On the larger 
scale the artifice of its love story is pat- 
ent; and unfortunately the writer’s Jack- 

Londonish tendency towards unmeaning 

or slightly sadistic goriness takes on un- 

pleasant emphasis. 

In “The Passage of the Barque Sap- 
pho” most American readers may taste 
a quite new savor. Often of late some 
American publisher has produced with a 
flourish from his English-made hat a 
brand-new and fullgrown rabbit, some 
British novelist with a string of books 
behind him and a marvelous reputation 
at home. We have never heard of him. 
He has been hidden from us till he and 
we should be ripe for meeting. Usually 
he turns out to be another of the same— 


another clever, flouting, excitable player 


of the Wellsian game, whether with Ox- 
ford or Cockney accent. Patterson is a 
writer, and a man, of a totally different 
order. We get an interesting glimpse of 


him in “Who’s Who,” which found him 
worth mention as far back, at least, as 
1914. Born in 1866 (within a month of 
H. G. Wells), a Yorkshireman; ran 
away to sea at thirteen, and knocked 
about the world till thirty: deep sea fish- 
ery, merchant service, naval reserve; 
crippled by rheumatism, came to London, 
became an obscure actor and an approved 
journalist; wrote some fifteen books of 
verse and prose, mainly ballads, sketches, 
and tales of the sea or its shores. And 
now, with this posthumous publication 
(he died a year or two ago), a Dent book 
imported by Dutton rather than pub- 
lished here, we get our first chance at 
him. The obvious comparison would be 
with Conrad, and it has been drawn. He 
shares with Conrad an early and long 
experience of the sea, a power of vivid 
description, and a serene indifference to 
the mechanism of “plot.” A more direct 
relation might conceivably be traced, if it 
were worth tracing. But no one would 
justly accuse the slightly younger man of 
imitating the elder. He moves on a more 
humdrum plane, his own plane of feeling 
and observation. It is a male plane: 
there is no woman aboard the Barque 
Sappho to becloud the simple issues be- 
tween man and man or between man and 
his other friend and opponent, the sea. 
And this is a story of men at sea dealing 
with each other rather than, as we often 
feel in Conrad’s tales, a story of the sea 
dealing with men. Patterson’s men are 
more closely bound to each other for good 
and ill, by love and hatred, a floating com- 
munity of interdependent and inter-con- 
scious souls, instead of (as in Conrad) 
a bundle of lonely and reticent individ- 
uals, united in the main for duty, for 
offensive warfare against the common 
enemy, Nature, but otherwise isolate 
and even desolate, peering over their 
shoulders at each other now and then, 
but for the most part fated to stand, 
back to back, gazing each over his own 
reach of misty sea-scape and life-scape, 
into—what? 

Conrad would have made a more haunt- 
ing and tragic figure of the Sappho’s poor 
old skipper, and with the two who take 
turns at the narrative he might have 
dealt more subtly; but the rest of her 
crew would have remained figures dim 
if carefully blocked out, the necessary 
and natural background for his concen- 
trated spiritual action. Patterson gives 
us the run of the ship. A mixed lot of 
shipmates we set sail with from ’Frisco, 
but in the course of our long voyage with 
them round the Horn they become, every 
one of them, companions and familiars; 
created each after his kind and not to 
be escaped from, however much they may 
bore or offend us at times, till the voy- 
age ends. Unluckily for the writer’s 
realistic method, his knowledge of dialect 
is not accurate. We can not challenge 
his Scotch negro, and his Yorkshire 


Smiley is evidently beyond cavil; but a 
stranger lingo than that attributed to the 
American, “Booster,” would be hard to 
imagine, even in the novel of a Briton. 
There is crudity here, and elsewhere, in 
the book; but elsewhere chiefly of the 
kind that enhances verisimilitude, the 
sort of artlessness Defoe studied as a 


_ trick. Nobody would do or say quite 


that (we feel) in a work of art: ergo, 
it must be true. So our fine theory of 
the higher transmuted fact receives an 
apparent setback. But it. isc 8 
momentary illusion that does not belie the 
shaping hand. Literally and laboriously 
as we seem to be following the uncertain 
fortunes of the Sappho, sparing as the 
voyage is of high dramatic moments, it 
involves and concerns us beyond wish or 
thought of escape till we have seen it 
through. Its effect is slow and cumula- 
tive, like Conrad’s; and though it lacks 
his unearthly poise, his effortless hand 
at the wheel, it gains, for compensation, 
an ingenuous warmth we need only re- 
spond, not rise to. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Maeterlinck’s “‘Presences’’ 


MountTAIN Patus. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
AETERLINCK’S “Mountain Paths,” 
a volume of essays, is brief, but it 
possesses an abundance and diversity 
which almost debar it, or exempt it, 
from review. The criticism of its vari- 
ous topics seriatim is prevented by their 
abundance; the selection of represent- 
ative topics for criticism is precluded by 
their diversity. What can one say of an 
essay on Karma that can be pertinently 
said of an essay on insects? What gen- 
eralization is spacious enough to em- 
brace an essay on gambling and a story 
of three unknown Belgian heroes in the 
outreach of its hospitable curve? It 
would be easy but ignominious to escape 
from the confusion by calling the book 
a miscellany. The book is not a miscel- 
lany; it is a book that brings largeness 
and delicacy, penetration and reverence, 
to the successive examination of many 
primary and a few secondary problems. 
How is criticism to find a centre? 

The perplexity is serious, but a partial 
and imperfect clew may be found in 
Maeterlinck’s fondness for indwellings, 
for what may be called by a word whose 
vagueness is part of its justness, pres- 
ences. One mind in another, one life in 
another—that is a quite peculiar interest 
of Maeterlinck’s. Sometimes the indweller 
is more like a being, sometimes more like 
a thought; but as being it seems always 
ready to dissolve into thought, as 
thought always ready to condense into 
being. In the first essay, the “Power of 
the Dead,” it is the dead in us, the dead 
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being halfway between memories and 
ghosts. In the “Soul of Nations” it is 
“floating forces,” mystic reservoirs, de- 
posits extrinsic to the nation’s mind and 
character, celestial armories from which 
weapons are drawn in hours of crisis. 
“In “Macrocosm and Microcosm” the 
human body is pictured as a sort of ark 
in which all the animal life of all periods 
is lodged for indefinite preservation. In 
“Heredity and Preéxistence” it is the 
occupancy of our souls by ancestors and 
descendants that furnishes the theme. 
In “Karma” it is the past self that in- 
habits and controls the present. 

Maeterlinck in all these beliefs is a 
poet, a rare and intimate poet. This is 
the explanation of his remarkable incre- 
dulities and his still more remarkable 
credulities. On the question of com- 
munications from spirits he discloses a 
hesitancy, a skepticism, which is very 
surprising at the first view and very nat- 
ural at the second. Maeterlinck craves 
the poetry, and when the celestial vis- 
itant becomes an interlocutor and vis-a- 
vis, when he, in effect, presents his card 
and unpacks his verbal merchandise, he 
assumes to Maeterlinck’s protesting gaze 
the prosaicism of a commercial traveler. 
It is taste perhaps rather than sense that 
steadies Maeterlinck in these special 
bogs and quicksands; he is prompt 
enough in his surrender to unreason 
where his imagination is caught by its 
mystery and beauty. For instance, in 
“Heredity and Preéxistence” he ven- 
tures to propound the theory that we are 
as much influenced by our posterity as 
by our ancestors, to put it tersely, that 
we are the children of our descendants. 
There is no abstract objection to the 
notion that causes should work backward 
as well as forward in the same fashion 
in which they act with equal facility 
from right to left and from left to right; 
but there is the very strong, indeed the 
quite decisive, practical objection that 
the inductive evidence is all the other 
way. 

The truth is that in Maeterlinck as in 
Plato there are two men, a dialectician 
and a mystic, though in the Belgian, as 
in the Greek, it is a visionary dialectician 
who shares his habitat with a rationaliz- 
ing mystic. Everywhere in this book one 
feels the fascination which negations 
possess for Maeterlinck’s critical subtlety 
and the empire which affirmations retain 
or regain over his impulse to honor and 
revere. There are passages of critical 
insight in the volume which the noblest 
thinkers of our race might have rejoiced 
to father. Take, for instance, the fifth 
section in the “Great Revelation,” in 
which Maeterlinck defends the appalling 
thesis that any ultimate doctrine which 
was great enough to be commensurate 
with the truth would be too great to have 


any congruence with our faculties. Sense 
and profundity combine to overwhelm us. 
Yet Maeterlinck always’ reserves a hope, 
suggests an extrication. One might crit- 
icise his optimism perhaps as a little too 
versatile; he feels moved every five years 
or so to revise his pact with the uni- 
verse. At present his hope turns towards 
Karma. 

Karma, which Maeterlinck, in one of 
his serene ecstasies, describes as the 
most beautiful and reassuring doctrine 
that the mind of man has imagined, is a 
form of justice which makes man’s con- 
dition nothing more nor less than the 
result, or, if one pleases, the footing or 
aggregate, of all his actions, the sins 
counting as minuses, the good acts as 
pluses, in the calculation of his present 
welfare. Reincarnation, its vivid and 
poetic accompaniment, is apparently un- 
related to the essence of the system. Re- 
incarnation, it would almost seem, is an 
adjunct, an amendment, a postscript, a 
convenience for getting around the un- 
mistakable disparity between Karma and 
the superficial facts. Justice is a rela- 
tion between two terms. Put the two 
terms, conduct and welfare, for example, 
side by side in the same life, and the 
facts are clearly unmanageable. But it 
is still possible to believe in the univer- 
sality of justice if you will separate the 
terms and conceal their relation by put- 
ting them in distinct lives. The locks on 
hand do not fit the keys on hand, but 
optimism vindicates the locksmith by the 
charitable supposition of absent keys and 
locks to which the visible fittings are 
duly complemental. Maeterlinck himself, 
whose views are rather criticised than 
reproduced in the foregoing sentences, 
admits that Karma is only an hypothesis; 
but is content to accept an hypothesis, 
which, as he truly says, is irrefutable, 
and which is food and comfort to his 
aspirations. 

It is doubtful if in the general ca- 
pacity or in the depth and subtlety of 
particular insights, any philosopher has 
surpassed Maeterlinck. System, of course, 
he lacks, but what system as a system 
has ever imposed its cumbrousness upon 


mankind? Truth in philosophy is per- 
ceived, is consumed, in particulars. The 
analogy with bread is instructive. Hu- 


manity takes small grains of wheat or 
smaller flakes of flour, makes them into 
a large loaf, which can not be digested 
until it has been crumbed by the fingers 
and ground by the teeth. A system is 
just such a loaf. Maeterlinck’s true im- 
perfection lies elsewhere. Philosophy, 
being, when all is said and done, a human 
product looking toward a human end, is 
finally conditioned by the largeness and 
robustness of the philosopher’s human- 
ity. It may be abstract and passionless, 
as an eye is cool and pellucid, but the 


eye no less than the abdomen is nour- 
ished by the blood. Maeterlinck lacks 
neither humanity nor experience; the 
only question is whether he possesses 
them in a degree correspondent with the 
splendor of his own gift for abstraction 
or the requirements of philosophies that 
endure. 


Chinese Art 


OvuTLINEs oF CHINESE Art. By John L. Fer- 
guson. The Scammon Lectures for 1918 
Published for the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago by the University of Chicago Press. 
HE collector of Chinese art soon comes 

to the dilemma that he must trust 
either his daemon or the Chinese. On 
this issue Dr. Ferguson takes a firm 
stand. His approach to the subject is 
literary, traditional, exclusively Chinese. 

His loyalty knows no shrinking. He 

treats calligraphy as of equal dignity with 

sculpture or painting; he excludes with 
an almost contemptuous brevity the 
stately statues of Gandhara type because 
they are exotic and the Chinese think 
little of them. He is as enthusiastic 
about the feeling of jade as he is about 
the quality of a primitive landscape. In 

Chinese fashion he exalts bronzes and 

slurs ceramics, while old inscribed stones 

seem more important than the master- 
pieces of the imported Buddhistic school. 

Compared with our author, such Far- 

Eastern critics as Seichi-taki and the late 

Okakura Kakuzo are fairly cosmopolitan 

in their sympathies, while the lamented 

Ernest Fenollosa, Laurence Binyon, and 

Alfred Morrison appear as mere eclectits. 

We have emphasized the unbending 
character of Dr. Ferguson’s Sinophily 
because it constitutes at once the limita- 
tion and the positive strength of his 
work. There is no book which tells so 
briefly and accurately, on the basis of 
first-hand knowledge, precisely how the 
best-trained Chinese regard their own 
art. Their interest ceases with the Yuan 
dynasty, so does Dr. Ferguson’s. They 
care as much for famous seals or eulogies 
of noted critics or collectors on a scroll 
as they do for the painting itself. Their 
systematic criticism and archeology ex- 
tends over fifteen hundred years, begin- 
ning at a moment when our Teutonic 
forebears, without an alphabet or an art 
to remember, were just beginning to be 
uneasy in their Baltic fens. 

One can not but respect so long a tradi- 
tion of culture, yet many of its results 
look just about as trustworthy and im- 
portant as the Alexandrine dabblings in 
rhetoric and criticism. For a thousand 
years China has been in an Alexandrine 
condition, and any real study of her art 
must transcend the Chinese tradition. In 
particular, the collector who trusts over- 
much to signatures, seals, and eulogies, 
neglecting that subjective appreciation 
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which our author wholly distrusts, will 
have more literary evidences of Chinese 
art in his godowns than Chinese art it- 
self. Dr. Ferguson’s collections have 
been exhibited, and many pieces have 
passed into museums. The average qual- 
ity of these paintings is calculated to en- 
courage the amateur who in the first in- 
stance trusts his daemon, while cautious- 
ly enlisting in his quest all available Chi- 
nese lore. 

As a guide to the collector we can not 
unreservedly recommend this book. As 
a solid and entertaining means of infor- 
mation it deserves all praise. Numerous 
unhackneyed illustrations add to its value 
and constitute its chief appeal to the spe- 
cialist. 


The Run of the Shelves 


ASY-CHAIR strategists will find 
abundant food for thought and argu- 
ment in William L. McPherson’s “The 
Strategy of the Great War” (Putnam). 
The book grows out of the remarkable 
comment which Mr. McPherson wrote 
week by week for the New York Trib- 
une. He is a convinced Easterner. 
The great failure of the Allies was to 
strike soft at Gallipoli. Equally the 
great error of Germany was to seek the 
impossible on the Western front, while 
neglecting to consolidate and exploit the 
Middle-Europe she had conquered. Her 
ultimate and fatal folly was to incur 
war with the United States. The French 
were blameworthy in maintaining an 
initial aggressive in Alsace and in fail- 
ing to defend the Northern frontier in 
force. The policy of attrition was falla- 
cious from the point of view of the En- 
tente, and the correct western policy for 
Germany from the first. Throughout, 
the larger strategy of Germany was 
stupid, she threw away out of vanity a 
good chance of securing all her political 
aims. Such is the general tenor of a 
vigorously written book, the upshot of 
which is perhaps that a model strategy 
is always retrospective, and more easily 
compassed in the easy chair than on the 
stricken field. 


The American poet, John Gould Fletch- 
er, who has been residing in England for 
the past three years, writes as follows in 
a recent letter from London concerning 
his relations wih France: 


I may say that they are wholly confined to 
a great admiration for French literature, 
poetry and art. In regard to French literature 
my knowledge of it begins with Francois Vil- 
lon, Rabelais, and Montaigne, all three of 
whom I greatly admire. ' With the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries I have never been 
able to find myself in sympathy, although I ad- 
mit the supreme artistry and polish of Moliére 
and La Fontaine; the sombre concision and 
mysticism of Pascal attract me more than 
either Corneille or Racine. In the eighteenth 
century I have admired and studied the works 


of Voltaire and Rousseau, especially the lat- 
ter, having read the whole of his “Confes- 
sions,” as well as the “Réveries d’un Prome- 
neur Solitaire,” several times in the original. 
In the nineteenth century, or rather the period 
after the publication of “Emaux et Camées” 
and “Les Fleurs du Mal,” I am most at home. 
Hugo I do not like, despite his enormous fe- 
cundity and energy; but both Gautier and Bau- 
delaire—the latter especially, because he con- 
tinued a line of thought which started with 
Poe—made an early and deep impression on 
me. After 1910, I became interested in the 
Symbolists and have read most of Verlaine, 
all of Mallarmé, Corbiére, Lafargue, Lau- 
tréamont (Maldoror), Rimbaud, as well as 
others of the succeeding generation, such as 
Rémy de Gourmont (whom I regard as a very 
great critic), Henri de Regnier, Francis 
Jammes, Viélé-Griffin, Stuart Merrill, and 
others almost too numerous to mention. 


Among the “fata” of “libelli” those of 
the commonplace quatrains of the math- 
ematician Omar Khayyam are of the 
strangest. Through accident and the sin- 
gle genius of Fitzgerald they have been 
lifted from being quite undistinguished 
minor poetry in Persia to a unique place 
in the English-speaking world, and were 
made the voice, for a time, of the later 
Victorian period. But besides the magic 
given by the great English stylist, there 
was in the clay with which he worked a 
certain broad humanity, a kinship to all 
our yearnings, questionings, and consola- 
tions. It is more than doubtful whether 
that was present in Abu’l-Ala, some of 
whose poems have just been rendered 
into the forms of Omar Khayyam and 
Fitzgerald by Mr. Ameen Rihani (The 
Luzumiyat of Abu’l-Ala (James T. 
White). The blind Syrian intellectual 
and moralist is both more sombre and 
less friendly than the Persian and bon 
vivant. He was not only an agnostic, a 
pessimist, and a rebel; he was an ascetic 
to the uttermost and rejected all human 
ties save those of the intellect. We may 
be puzzled as to how the creator of 
Omar’s universe could have created 
Omar, just as the God of Ecclesiastes 
leaves Ecclesiastes himself inexplicable; 
but Abu’l-Ala is of a piece with the uni- 
verse he saw around him, and it is no 
kindly or attractive piece. Nor is it 
likely that Mr. Rihani’s art will over- 
come the handicap. His renderings are 
often very clever; but, as the Arabic 
proverb says, the merit belongs to the 
precedent—Fitzgerald. 


“Supplementary Diplomatic Docu- 
ments” follows the publication by the 
American- Hellenic Society, a few 
months ago, of “The Greek White Book” 
(Oxford University Press). This sup- 
plement presents additional evidence 


from authentic texts of documents is- 


sued by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the Greek Government, dealing with 
the Greco-Serbian Treaty and the Ger- 
mano-Bulgarian invasion of Macedonia, 


and telegrams exchanged between the 
Royal Courts of Athens and Berlin be- 
fore the fall of Constantine. Although 
there is neither an explanatory preface 
nor interpretative comments to influ- 
ence the reader, much of the material 
contained is little short of dramatic. 
The struggle of the Greek people to as- 
sert its will against a popular King, 
backed by a tremendous propaganda, is 
one of the most absorbing episodes of 
the Great War, in which the figures of 
Constantine and Venizelos, the forceful 
and blind soldier king and the honest 
and far-sighted Cretan statesman, are 
the protagonists. Probably the tele- 
gram of Mr. Coromilas to King Con- 
stantine in consequence of the events of 
December 1-2, 1916, forms the most 
striking document of the collection, in- 
asmuch as it comes from a man who felt 
very deeply the struggle between loyalty 
to his king and loyalty to his country. 


“ . . . To crown the horror, Greece in 
the midst of the misfortunes which have 
thus overwhelmed her, is divided into two 
camps which have a deadly grudge against 
each other; hate is in their hearts and 
civil war is in their souls and in their ac- 
tions; we kill and assassinate each other; 
while the Bulgarians are settled on our 
soil and oppress our brothers. The coun- 
try is in the greatest distress, it is in a 
state of anarchy; criminal and atrocious 
acts have been committed at Athens 
against the civil population, and the agents 
of public order have done nothing to stop 
oS Sater 

. . . Whatever the issue of this great 
conflict may be—and even your majesty 
feels that it will be indecisive—Greece 
must remain the frank and sincere friend 
of the Powers of the Entente, and must be 
the enemy of Bulgaria. Mr. Venizelos and 
his colleagues at Saloniki have seen this 
truth. Do not refuse, sire, to see it your- 
self. And since you are king, not of ‘the 
majority of the people, but of all the 
Greeks, forget the past; forget any griev- 
ances that you may have, and ask for the 
assistance of Mr. Venizelos and his friends; 
I have the firm hope that they will give it 
to you freely... . 

: I beg your majesty to excuse the 
frankness of my language. The affection 
that I bear for you compels me to speak to 
you thus, for my heart bleeds when I think 
what you were and of what is going to 
come. It is my duty to speak to you plainly 
and with no reticence; it is my duty to tell 
your majesty that the policy which has so 
fatefully brought us to the position in 
which, alas, we find ourselves, is a deadly 
policy, and one of which I fundamentally 
disapprove. The advice that I venture. to 
give you, and your royal act, bringing to 
pass the union of all, are all that can now 
save what remains.” 


A useful list of books has been com- 
piled by Prof. Tom Peete Cross, under 
the title “Bibliography and Methods of 
English Literary History” (University 
of Chicago Press). Attention is chiefly 
directed to the works of fundamental 
bibliographical importance — just the 
books the graduate student is most likely 
to be ignorant of—but the blank inter- 
leavings give room for the amplification 
of particular subjects. 
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Drama 


“Mary Broome’ at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse—The 
Theatre Parisien 


R. ALLAN MONKHOUSE’S “Mary 

Broome,” visible for a season on 
Saturday and Sunday evenings at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, is an enmesh- 
ing play. It is not a serious, not an ar- 
tistic, hardly a moral, play; and I chafe 
and rebel at the facility of my entangle- 
ment. The entanglement remains, how- 
ever; “Mary Broome” is a play that dogs 
you—not to say, hounds you—an idle, 
impish, saucy play, a play that attracts, 
worries, and teases, and refuses to be 
sent about its business for the simple 
reason that its business is to pester you. 
It is a study in character, and its own 
character is mirrored in that of its pro- 


tagonist. 
Was “Mary Broome” originally a 
novel? It seems, in essence, a novel, 


with two vigorous included playlets, the 
first act and the fourth. In Act I, the 
poetical featherhead and _ rattlebrain, 
Leonard Timbrell, is persuaded to marry 
the housemaid (significantly named 
Broome) whom he has unconcernedly 
seduced. In Act IV, this wife, estranged 
by Leonard’s indifference to their child, 
runs away to Canada with the milkman. 
The intervening matter is as mere matter 
dramatically pointless, but for all that, 
interest is penetrating. The marriage 
itself, the union of quicksilver and lead, 
with its comic retribution for the man 
and its indistinct beatitude for the girl, 
is evocative and provocative in a quite 
singular degree. The means by which 
the rupture between father and son is 
brought about in the second act is forced, 
almost to the point of violence; but there 
is the happiest combination of truth and 
novelty in the occasion for this means, 
the half-hour adjournment of dinner, just 
long enough to put a razor-edge on every- 
body’s nerves and everybody’s tongue. 
Leonard Timbrell is the centre of the 
play; at times he seems both centre and 
circumference. He is comic, but in a 
play that means something a comic char- 
acter should be a serious enterprise for 
his creator. In this sense Mercutio is 
serious for Shakespeare; Harold Skim- 
pole (the nearest parallel to Leonard 
Timbrell) is serious for Dickens. The 
difficulty with Mr. Monkhouse’s play, for 
anybody who is trying to respect it, is 
that Leonard, who abounds in gay an- 
tics, is himself nothing but a gay antic 
for Mr. Monkhouse. He is not humanly 
real; he is a thread on which wilfulness 
and sauciness are mischievously strung, 
and that the question between modernity 
and what may be called suburbanity can 
be seriously raised in the person of a 





man who is at bottom mere performer 
and coxcomb is of course unthinkable. 
Mr. Rudolph Besier’s “Don” is the se- 
rious antithesis to Mr. Monkhouse’s pir- 
ouetting Leonard. Self in youth is a 
powerful intoxicant, and Leonard Tim- 
brell has drunk deeply of that vintage. 
One particular may be noted. Leonard 
has been born and bred in his father’s 
house, but the mutual astonishment be- 
tween himself and his people would sug- 
gest that he had been born and bred in 
Bagdad and had arrived in London 
day before yesterday. Mr. Knoblock’s 
“Faun,” Sir James Barrie’s Lob, could 
scarcely be less acclimated. 

The play affects a seriousness which 
it does not possess, and its teaching is in- 
determinate and fluctuant. The author 
makes points for or against Leonard ac- 
cording to convenience; he likes Leonard 
on the whole, but he likes points better. 
All of which proves that there is a great 
deal of Leonard in Mr. Monkhouse. At 
the close the father confesses that he 
has been a fool. Nothing could be more 
inopportune than this confession as a 
sequel to the rap on the knuckles which 
Mr. Monkhouse himself has just admin- 
istered to Leonard in mild reproof of his 
paternal callousness. Yet the author of 
this stupidity is capable of a stroke so 
excellent and so touching as poor Mary’s 
simple-minded outcry in the first act: 
“IT want to marry somebody.” — 

The performance was remarkably good. 
Miss Helen Curry as Mary Broome was 
perfect. This may or not mean a voca- 
tion for Miss Curry. The technical, the 
vocal, requirements of the part were in- 
considerable, and the exquisite rightness 
of key which constituted its beauty might 
have been, so to speak, inscribed upon the 
part by a discerning instructor. Mr. S. 
Bennet Tobias as Leonard Timbrell was 
hardly less perfect and was much more 
demonstrably able. He acted Leonard 
with what might be called an exasperat- 
ing charm, and the dregs of the charac- 
ter, while visible enough at the bottom, 
did net trouble the pellucid surface. He 
could not actualize the character (the 
character itself being a sort of forgery), 
but he justified—he authenticated—the 
temperament. The praise for that vic- 
tory should be ample. 

The double bill at the Théatre Parisien 
opens with a two-act play by Pierre Wolff 
and Georges Courteline, entitled “La 
Cruche,” here used in the sense of dunce 
or dullard. A girl finds refuge from a 
brutal lover in the protection of a second 
man, whose chivalry is unpresuming. 
The first man wins her back by an offer 
of marriage. The narrative is mild al- 
most to placidity, and even the fourth 
character, a jealous woman, does not 
greatly disturb the equanimity of its 
temper. I might not have minded the 
dearth of plot in a more serious play, 
but “La Cruche” is very light, and I own 





to some hesitancy about plays that are 
plotless and thoughtless at the same time. 
Still, I followed the drama with pleasure, 
and allowed duly for the difference be- 
tween French and English taste in the 
matter in question. The French are 
noted for address. It follows that they 
can interest themselves keenly in the 
“How” of things, even in the “How” of 
a not markedly exciting or unusual trans- 
action. The Anglo-Saxon does not dally 
with the “How”; he darts unceremo- 
niously to the “What.” If there is no 
“What,” but only a “How,” as in “La 
Cruche,” he feels unfed, and an unfed 
Anglo-Saxon is a person to be reckoned 
with. 

Not the least interesting point in the 
play for an American was the entire ab- 
sence on everybody’s part of any sense 
of peculiarity or disadvantage in the 
original position of the girl, Margot. 
True, she is married in the end, but this 
is not rehabilitation, it is promotion. A 
major accepts a coloneley without preju- 
dice to the respectability of majors. The 
situations and conversation are seemly, 
and Margot is refined. The French can 
not make impurity pure, but they can 
make it as limpid as purity. 

M. Félix Barre was excellent in his 
finely shaded portrayal of the painter, 
Lavernie; Mlle. Grattery made an agree- 
able Margot; M. Lucien Weber retrieved 
by skill in the second act part of the 
credit which he had buzzed and sputtered 
away in Act I. The operetta, “La Mu- 
sique Adoucit les Coeurs,” supplied pre- 
cisely the form of lightness which might 
have been expected in a programme in 
which the element of weight was repre- 
sented by “La Cruche.” 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Massenet’s Memories 
and Music 


My Recotiections. By Jules Massenet. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Company. 
O those who have not read them in 
the original, the reminiscences of 
Massenet now published in near-English 
form, under the title of “My Recollec- 
tions,” will have something—a great deal, 
maybe—of the unquestioned charm which 
marked so much of the composer’s gra- 
cious music. But no one should approach 
these careless jottings over-seriously or 
hoping to find in them lofty theories or 
daring thoughts. 

Jules Massenet. He hated his own fore- 
name. He was a man of moods, caprices, 
fads, and whims—a “fantastick,” if there 
was one in the world. He signed just 
“Massenet,” or sometimes “Mr. Mas- 
senet,” like an Englishman. At the end 
of his career he seemed too erratic to 
be wholly sane. The last chapter of his 

(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 18) 
memoirs bears the heading of “Thoughts 
after Death.” It was penned (unless the 
writer is a dishonest ghost) from a dis- 
tant planet, where “there are no news- 
papers, no dinners, no sleepless nights.” 
Like Swedenborg (if we may trust that 
chapter) Massenet sat in at his own 
funeral. Incidentally he declares he 
heard the loud sobbing of his wife and 
daughter; the lamentations of an artist 
(perhaps Lucy Arbell) exclaiming, “Ah, 
believe me, I loved him well. I have al- 
ways had such great success in his 
works!’”’ And, as they bore him farther 
and farther from the Boulevards, towards 
Egreville, his last earthly halting place, 
he knew quite well that, by his friends, 
he would be forgotten. 

Throughout his life he had had many 
enemies. Some of them rivals who were 
jealous of his vogue. Some of them 
critics who affected to despise his work. 
He had been jeered at and lampooned 
time and again, as “Mademoiselle Wag- 
ner,” and even, I have heard, as “Marie 
Madeleine.” It was long the fashion 
among those who worshipped Wagner to 
make light of the voluptuous and tender- 
ness of Massenet’s style. The more he 
protested that he also was a Wagnerite 
—and a devotee besides of Berlioz—the 
more they mocked at him. It mattered 
little to the fortunate composer who, 
from his entrance at the Conservatoire 
of Paris to his death, only a few years 
ago, was the spoiled child of men—and 
women, the inventor of more operas and 
cantatas and song cycles and tone poems, 
than any who envied him. 

In point of fact, though he owed much 
to Wagner, Jules Massenet was not of 
the great line of that creator of music- 
drama. He would have resented being 
reminded of the truth. But he was closer 
far to Schumann and to Gounod. He 
had the sweetness of the composer of 
“Faust” and “Romeo” and “Mireille,” 
with the romantic grace of the great 
German. When he strained his talent 
(as he sometimes did) he was as “grand” 
at best as Meyerbeer. But he delighted 
most when he was natural—devising deli- 
cate and often exquisite “Poémes,” pic- 
turesque tone-poems, and graceful operas. 

Not all the sneering of the Wagner- 
ites can spoil the tenderness of Mas- 
senet’s “Werther,” the frail beauty of 
his “Manon,” the charm of his “Jongleur 
de Notre-Dame,” and his cantata, 
“Marie-Madeleine.” He wrote rubbish 
now and then—he wrote too quickly. 
But he was always a sincere and fine 
technician. He had the gift of melody 
and great mastery of harmony. 

He was as it were a link, and a beguil- 
ing link, between Gounod and d’Indy, 
without the strength of the last-named 
composer. It might be going a good deal 
too far to speak of him as a genius. Yet 
Gounod, after listening to his cantata, 


“Eve,” said of him that he was one of 
the “Elect” of heaven. 

It was to Massenet that the late Oscar 
Hammerstein turned most frequently 
when he was looking for some popular 
attraction at the Manhattan Opera 
House. He produced ‘“Hérodiade,” 
“Thais,” “Grisélidis,” “Le Jongleur” and 
other works, which proved successful 
here as they had been in Paris. But the 
composer never crossed the Atlantic seas, 
and more than once refused the offers 
made him to direct some of his operas 
and concert works. 

Concerning his successes and his fail- 
ures he has set down many anecdotes in 
“My Recollections” and about the com- 
posers, singers, and managers of his 
time—from Auber to Ambroise Thomas, 
Liszt, Delibes, Gounod, Bizet, Berlioz, 
Duvernoy, Carré, Reyer, Saint-Saéns, 
Halanzier, and the rest of his contempo- 
raries. 

As a writer, Massenet has but little 
style, and what little he can boast of has 
been shattered by his translator, H. Vil- 
liers Barnett, who is said to have been 
chosen by the master himself. But, as 
a chronicle and record of the musicians 
of his time, these recollections have their 
proper place and value—despite omis- 
sions, and singular inaccuracies which 
distress the reader in Mr. Barnett’s Eng- 
lish version. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 
The Negro 


HERE have been certain recent indi- 

cations that this perennial problem 
may at any time again become acute. 
There are a score and over of useful 
books, by white people, South and North, 
and by Negroes, which illuminate the 
problem, even when they do not try to 
solve it. 

Benjamin G. Brawley’s “Short History 
of the American Negro” (Macmillan, 
1913), Booker Washington’s “Story of 
the Negro” (Doubleday, 1909), and 
George S. Merriam’s “The Negro and the 
Nation” (Holt, 1906) should serve for 
historical information, while “The Negro 
Year Book” (Negro Year Book Pub. Co.) 
is a reference book on negro activities. 

Two admirable books ~by Southern 
writers are Thomas Nelson Page’s “The 
Negro: the Southerner’s Problem” 
(Scribner, 1904), and Mrs. L. H. Ham- 
mond’s “In Black and White” (Revell, 
1914). From a South African point of 
view is Maurice S. Evans’s “Black and 
White in the Southern States” (Long- 
mans, 1915). One should not fail to see 
W. E. B. Du Bois’s “The Souls of Black 
Folk” (McClurg), his “The Negro” 
(Holt, 1915), Booker Washington’s “The 
Future of the American Negro” (Small, 


Maynard, 1900), and Kelly Miller’s “An 
Appeal to Conscience” (Macmillan, 1918). 
Similar in their nature are Benjamin 
Brawley’s “Your Negro Neighbor” (Mac- 
millan, 1918), and his “The Negro in 
Literature and Art in the United States” 
(Duffield, 1918). 

Professor A. B. Hart’s valuable study 
is called “The Southern South” (Apple- 
ton, 1910). The problem is directly 
tackled in William P. Pickett’s “The Ne- 
gro Problem” (Putnam, 1909), Edward 
Eggleston’s “The Ultimate Solution of 
the American Negro Problem” (Badger, 
1913), William H. Thomas’s “The Ameri- 
can Negro” (Macmillan, 1901), and John 
M. Mecklin’s “Democracy and Race Fric- 
tion; a Study in Social Ethics” (Mac- 
millan, 1914). A legal work, perhaps 
more useful for reference than for con- 
tinued reading, is Gilbert T. Stephenson’s 
“Race Distinctions in American Law” 
(Appleton, 1910). William J. Edwards, 
in “Twenty-Five Years in the Black 
Belt” (Cornhill Co., 1919), describes the 
Southern Negro, and Mary W. Ovington’s 
“Half a Man” (Longmans, 1911) treats 
the status of the Negro in New York. 

W. H. Collins is the author of “The 
Truth About Lynching and the Negro 
in the South” (Neale, 1918), which he 
describes as a plea “that the South be 
made safe for the white race.” The au- 
thoritative work on lynching is James E. 
Cutler’s “Lynch Law” (Longmans, 1905). 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Books Received 


FICTION 


Johnston, Mary. Michael Forth. Har- 
per. $1.75 net. 

Ostrander, Isabel. Ashes to Ashes. Mc- 
Bride. $1.65 net. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Barton, George. Celebrated Spies and 
Famous Mysteries of the Great War. Bos- 
ton: Page. $2 net. 

Glenconner, Pamela. Edward Wyndham 
Tennant: A Memoir. Lane. $5 net. 

Palmer, Frederick. Our Greatest Battle. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Von Tirpitz, Admiral. My Memoirs. 2 
volumes. odd, Mead. $7.50. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
Holliday, R. C. Broome Street Straws. 

Doran. ; 
Holliday, R. C. Peeps at People. Doran. 


GIFT BOOKS 
Gibbons, H. D. Paris Vistas. Century. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 

Clark, N. M. Common Sense in Labor 
Management. Harper. $4 net. 

Hollander, J. H. American Citizenship 
and Economic Welfare. Johns Hopkins 
Press. $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bairnsfather, Bruce. From Mud to 
Mufti. Putnam. 

Bates, K. L. Sigurd Our Golden Collie, 
-¥ — Comiades of the Road. Dutton. 

net. 

Derby, Richard. “Wade in Sanitary!” 
The Story of a Division Surgeon in France. 
Putnam. 








